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Virginia  Van  Sickle 

We  Louisianans  pride  ourselves  on  the  endless  diversity 
of  our  state — its  people,  its  natural  resources,  even  its 
customs  and  ideas.  But  when  the  chips  are  down,  we 
can  demonstrate  an  astonishing  unanimity. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  subject  of  boating  safety.  With  the  Depart- 
ment of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries  now  girding  for  the  most  intensive 
effort  ever  undertaken  to  end  the  shocking  death  toll  on  Louisiana 
waters,  we  decided  to  ask  our  citizens  how  they  felt  about  the  matter. 

The  result  was  most  heartwarming  and  encouraging.  Our  recent 
Responsive  Management  Survey  (which  actually  covered  many, 
many  issues)  showed  that  24  out  of  every  25  citizens  favored  an 
increase  in  safety  education  programs  for  boaters. 

Louisianans  also  expressed  themselves  as  overwhelmingly  in 
favor  of  boating-law  enforcement,  and  the  department  is  devoting 
just  as  much  attention  as  it  possibly  can  to  nabbing  boat  operators 
who  create  a  hazard.  We  are  especially  going  after  boaters  who 
drink  too  freely  as  experience  has  shown  us  that  80  percent  of 
boating  accidents  are  alcohol-related. 

But  we  are  convinced  that  while  strict  enforcement  will  help  win 
a  battle,  it  is  education  that  will  win  the  war. 

We  in  Wildlife  and  Fisheries  need  your  support,  and  the  support 
of  your  House  and  Senate  members,  in  passing  legislation  that  will 
authorize  the  funding  necessary  to  make  boating  safety  courses 
available  to  everyone  throughout  the  state.  We  also  want  to  see 
enacted  a  program  that  would  require  every  boat  operator  to  take 
such  a  course.  At  least  15  states  already  have  mandatory  boating 
safety  education,  and  a  similar  number  have  other  programs  that 
promote  operator  competency  and  knowledge. 

The  sad  truth  is  that  Louisiana's  annual  toll  from  boating  acci- 
dents, approximating  18  deaths  for  every  100,000  boats,  is  the  worst 
in  the  nation. 

But  I  have  every  confidence  that,  working  together,  we  can  go  a 
long  way  in  remedying  this  situation  if  we  act  now  while  public 
sentiment  is  at  its  height.  We  have  heard  the  people  speak,  and  it  is 
with  one  voice. 
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Are  you  (or  your 
spouse)  one  of  those 
anglers  who  engage  in  "a 
manic  competition  of  jet- 
powered  outboards,  com- 
puterized reels  and  an 
array  of  electronic 
gadgetry  that  you'd  goto 
jail  for  if  you  got  caught 
selling  it  to  the  Russians"? 
Then  read  this  article—and 

relax!    BY  HUMBERTO  FONTOVA 


PERCHED 


PHOTOGRAPHY  BY  MARK  SALTZ 


he  two-inch  cork  fell  next  to  the  cypress  knee,  twitched  once  and  dis- 
appeared. The  look  on  Fred's  face  as  the  ultralight  pole  arched  and  the 
six-pound  test  buzzed  off  the  reel  was  the  look  of  a  man  rediscovering 
a  childhood  diversion. 
"Man,  these  little  suckers  put  up  a  heck  of  a  fight  for  their  size.  That's  number 
five." 

"I  know,  I  know,  you're  catching  more  with  your  mini-jig  than  I  am  with 
grass  shrimp.  But  that's  the  difference  between  you  and  me:  the  genuine  versus 
the  artificial." 

"Look,  don't  go  getting  all  philosophical  on  me  now." 

"Ah,  but  what  could  be  more  conducive  to  philosophizing  than  this  type  of 
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fishing?  The  serenity  of  the  setting.  The  sim- 
plicity of  the  gear.  The.  .  ." 

"Please.  Please!" 

"Forget  the  fish  and  look  around  you,  for 
heaven's  sake,  Fred.  Here  we  are  gliding 
through  scenery  that  would  inflame  a  nature 
artist  to  tears  of  rapture,  powered  only  by  our 
own  muscle,  in  a  craft  that  fairly  symbolizes 
Louisiana,  its  bayous  and  its  heritage.  Look  at 
the  swamp  maple  blooming  in  red.  Look  at 
that  cypress  tree  leaning  out  over  the  water. 
That  tree  was  probably  here  when  Columbus 
landed  on  the  continent." 

"Come  on.  I'm  trying  to  fish,  man.  I  knew 
I  shoulda  fished  the  tournament  today.  Paddle 
closer  to  the  bank  will  ya?" 

"And  look  over  on  the  opposite  bank.  See 
that  osprey?  There,  on  the  tip  of  that  cypress. 
Those  were  endangered  not  that  long  ago. 
And  the  egret,  on  the  bank  below  him,  they 
were  almost  wiped  out  years  ago,  by  market 
hunters  for  their  feathers.  And  look  at  that 
alligator  with  his  snout  poking  out  the  weeds. 
Where  else  on  this  continent  could  you  em- 
brace such  a  panorama?  This  is  beauti  .  .  ." 

"Aha!  Got  him.  There's  number  six." 

"It's  obvious  you  don't  have  an  esthetic 
bone  in  your  body,  Fred,  but  you've  gotta 
agree:  This  type  of  fishing  is  effective." 

Imagine  a  freshwater  fisherman  from  say, 
20  years  ago,  falling  asleep  Rip  Van  Winkle 
style  and  waking  in  the  middle  of  a  bass  tour- 
nament today.  He  dozed  off  while  immersed 
in  the  most  sedentary  of  sports.  A  sport  con- 
sidered among  the  most 
relaxing.  A  sport  where  the 
gear  had  barely  evolved 
from  the  stone  age. 

And  he  awakes  to  find 
a  manic  competition  of  jet- 
powered  outboards,  com- 
puterized reels  and  an 
array  of  electronic  gadg- 
etry  that  you'd  go  to  jail 
for  if  you  got  caught  sell- 
ing it  to  the  Russians. 

And  what's  this  fuss 
all  about?  The  logistics,  the 
equipment,  the  expense?  I 
mean,  who's  having  the 
fish  fry?  It  turns  out  that 
these  people  go  through 
all  that  fanfare,  and  don't 
even  keep  the  fish! 

What's  going  on  here? 
Actually,  nothing  more 
than  what's  happening  to 


everything  else  in  a  society  where  stress  has 
become  a  byword. 

The  key  word  is  relaxing.  Traditionally 
freshwater  fishing  was  nothing  if  not  relax- 
ing. The  mere  thought  of  it  put  one  at  ease. 
The  job,  the  bills,  the  pipes  that  need  fixing, 
the  mother-in-law,  the  wife,  the  screaming 
kids — sorry,  I'm  getting  a  little  carried  away; 
disregard  the  last  two...uh...I  mean  the  last 
three.  All  evaporated  at  the  mere  thought  of 
slipping  into  a  pond  or  bayou  with  a  bucket  of 
minnows  and  cane  pole. 

Just  about  everyone  says  they  fish  for  re- 
laxation. But  take  a  look  at  the  sport  just 
returned  from  a  typical  saltwater  fishing 
expedition.  Is  this  the  picture  of  relaxation? 
This  person  is  not  relaxed.  He's  in  need  of 
relaxation  after  that  ordeal. 

See  the  tousled  hair,  the  sun  and  wind- 
burned  face  from  a  merciless  pounding  of  the 
elements.  See  the  bleary,  bloodshot  eyes  and 
listen  to  the  slurred,  half-delirious  blabber. 
The  3  a.m.  rising,  two-hour  car  ride,  the  diesel 
fumes,  the  monotonous  roar  of  the  engines, 
the  five  hours  of  head-knocking,  spleen-bash- 
ing pounding  from  the  hackles  of  an  angry  sea 
have  reduced  him  to  a  piteous  picture.  See 
how  quickly  he  expires  on  the  couch  or  easy 
chair,  especially  when  he  remembers  the  box 
of  fish  that  need  filleting. 

Now  behold  the  pirogue  perch-jerker  stash- 
ing his  simple  gear  after  an  afternoon  afloat. 
Notice  the  ruddy  face  and  ready  smile.  Notice 
the  spring  in  his  step,  the  air  of  contentment. 


All  you  need  is  a  small 
boat,  a  small  pole  and 
some  small  fish  who'll 
cooperate,  and  you  can 
rediscover  the  enjoyment 
that  the  sport  was  meant 
to  be.  A  common,  but 
incomparable,  Louisiana 
background  completes  this 
fisherman's  picture  of 
paradise. 
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"In  some  areas  the 

pirogue  percher  has 

definite  advantages  over 

his  horsepowered 

counterpart.  Panfish 

(actually,  most  fish)  love 

weeds... this  plague  that 

fouls  our  props,  snares  our 

plugs  and  cripples  our 

spinnerbaits." 


This  man  is  ready  for  a  fish  fry  with  the 
neighbors.  "Fresh  fish,  everyone,  come  on 
over.  Bring  a  salad,  Artie.  Yeah,  good  idea. 
Make  some  of  your  famous  garlic  bread,  Amy. 
Sure,  bring  the  kids;  Mickey  and  Robbie  will 
love  to  see  them." 

Spring  means  small  water  fishing.  And  it 
has  always  seemed  to  me  that  the  perfect  con- 
diment for  small  water,  small  (relatively)  fish 
and  a  small  pole,  is  a  small  boat.  The  total 
effect  is  better.  By  this  I  mean  the  esthetic  as 
well  as  the  practical. 

There  seems  to  be  something  in  the  Ameri- 
can mentality,  maybe  it  stems  from  our  work 
ethic,  that  the  longer  you  travel  to  a  fishing 
locale,  the  more  you  spend  on  the  gear  and 
the  more  grueling  the  experience,  the  more 
fish  you'll  catch.  Us  perch-jerkers  know  bet- 
ter. In  fact,  a  lot  of  bank  fishermen  know 
better. 

For  those  with  simple  tastes  and  the  type 
of  brain  that  recoils  from  mechanical  com- 
plexities, like  those  that  afflict  outboard  mo- 
tors every  other  weekend,  a  pirogue  is  the  ul- 
timate in  waterborne  transportation.  Here's  a 
craft  whose  mechanical  components  we  grasp 
in  at  most  half  an  hour. 

There's  just  something  about  paddling  up 
to  a  crowded  landing  in  one  of  these  little 
slivers  of  wood  (or  fiber  glass  for  you  mod- 
ernists), past  the  fluorescent  flotilla,  past  the 
oglers  on  the  bank,  and  nonchalantly  hefting 
out  a  gleaming,  flapping  stringer  of  brim  and 
goggle-eye,  that  gives  new  meaning  to  the 
word  smugness. 

"Tom,  Tom,  look  what  these  guys 
caught.. .Hey  Nick,  look  at  this!  Where  did 
you  guys..." 

In  some  areas  the  pirogue  percher  has 
definite  advantages  over  his  horsepowered 
counterpart.  Panfish  (actually,  most  fish)  love 
weeds.  This  scourge  of  the  sweetwater  fisher- 
man, this  plague  that  fouls  our  props,  snares 
our  plugs  and  cripples  our  spinnerbaits,  is  ac- 
tually a  boon  to  fish  production.  Sure,  we  hate 
hyacinths,  hoot  hydrilla  and  curse  the  coon- 
tail.  But  that's  simply  because  it  hides  our 
quarry.  Without  it  there  wouldn't  be  a  quarry. 

How  would  we  feel  about  a  deer  lease  that 
was  nothing  but  open  fields?  No  briar  and 
honeysuckle  thickets.  The  point  is:  Hunt  where 
the  game  is,  fish  where  the  fish  are.  What's  the 
rationale  behind  weedless  lures?  Getting  them 
to  where  the  fish  are,  pure  and  simple. 

A  pirogue  does  the  same  thing,  only  more 
quietly  and  efficiently.  Cut  right  through  those 
blasted  hyacinths  that  engulfed  last  year's 
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honey  hole.  Scoot  right  over  the  hydrilla  and 
coontail  and  up  to  the  cypress  knees  and 
blowdowns  where  the  goggle-eye  are  smash- 
ing the  minnows.  Drop  your  grass  shrimp  or 
mini-jig  smack  down  that  eight-inch  opening 
in  the  alligator  grass  where  the  duckweed 
exploded  and  a  spider  vanished  a  second  ago. 

I  finally  caught  on  to  this  type  of  fishing 
after  countless,  fruitless  powerboat  trips  in 
the  Hwy.  51  canal  area.  Stopping  along  the 
highway  and  peering  into  the  buckets  of  the 
bank  and  pirogue  fishermen  proved  eye-open- 
ing, not  to  mention  humbling. 

"What  are  ya'll  using?"  "How  ya  fishin' 
it?"  "When  did  you  start  fishing?"  Usually 
the  interrogation  revealed  no  exotic  bait,  tech- 
nique or  timetable.  Usually  they  just  recapped 
everything  I'd  tried  an  hour  before.  And  I  had 
a  fraction  of  their  catch  to  show  for  it.  What  it 
did  reveal  was  where  the  fish  were:  Usually 
where  no  powerboat  could  probe. 

First  come  the  lake  runners,  or  chinqua- 
pins, or  redear  sunfish,  or  stumpknockers,  or 
shellcrackers.  Don't  get  too  excited:  It's  all  the 
same  fish.  They're  the  first  to  spawn  in  the 
spring.  According  to  Dave  Arnoldi  of  the 
LDWF,  they  wait  for  the  water  to  reach  about 
70  degrees  before  spawning.  Redears  seem  to 
prefer  small  crustaceans  (grass  shrimp,  tiny 
crawfish)  over  anything  else,  though  some 
say  that  worms  and  crickets  work  just  as  well. 

Goggle-eye  (technically  warmouth)  also 
spawn  in  relatively  cool  water,  usually  a  bit 
later  than  redears.  They'll  take  any  of  the 


classic  panfish  jigs  or  baits  but  aren't  as  so- 
ciable as  other  panfish.  It  usually  takes  a  little 
moving  around  to  catch  a  mess,  which  ex- 
plains why  most  fishermen  catch  them  inci- 
dental to  bluegill  or  even  bass  fishing. 

Bluegill  are  the  last  to  start  spawning. 
They'll  hit  the  beds  when  the  water  reaches 
around  78  degrees;  late  May  to  early  July  in 
south  Louisiana.  Most  of  the  fish  we  call 
"perch"  in  south  Louisiana  are  bluegill.  They're 
the  most  prolific  of  the  panfish  group  and 
seem  to  prefer  crickets.  Though,  of  course, 
mini-jigs,  grass  shrimp  and  worms  are  no 
slouches  in  the  bluegill-catching  department. 

The  above  timetables  aren't  etched  in  stone. 
Any  "perch"  fishing  trip  usually  nets  a  combi- 
nation of  the  three,  with  maybe  bluegills  in 
the  majority.  But  what  all  of  these  fish  have  in 
common  when  spawning  is  a  preference  for 
sandy,  gravelly  bottoms  studded  with  plenty 
of  stumps,  logs  and  submerged  weeds.  Make 
an  early  appointment  with  the  outboard  re- 
pair shop  if  you  plan  on  fishing  such  a  place 
with  your  motor. 

But  like  I  said,  it's  the  practical  benefits  of 
pirogue  perching  that  seem  the  most  alluring. 
It's  not  even  the  exercise,  which  heaven  knows 
we  can  all  use. 

Rather,  it's  the  smug  sensation  of  pushing 
a  paddle  against  the  tide  of  technology.  It's 
the  sheer  delight  of  immersing  yourself  in  an 
element  of  natural  beauty  and  abundance 
that  we  all  take  too  much  for  granted  in 
Louisiana. 


The  perch-jerker  winds  up 
his  day  smiling  and 
content,  and  with  enough 
energy  left  to  throw  a 
neighborhood  fish  fry. 
Contrast  that  to  your 
uptight,  3  a.m.  riser  who 
knocks  himself  out  fighting 
an  angry  sea  for  a  catch 
that  eludes  him,  just  so  he 
can  brag. 
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Dave  Arnoldi  is 

fisheries  research 

supervisor  for  LDWF's 

Inland  Fish  Division, 

which  is  now  developing  a 

Black  Bass  Management 

Plan  for  the  1990s  in 

cooperation  with  sport 

fishermen,  industry 

sources,  Louisiana  State 

University  and  other  key 

participants.  Pictured 

above  are  LDWF  personnel 

netting  bass  for  scientific 

study. 


BASS  MANAGEMENT  LOOKS  TO 
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Photography  by  LDWF  personnel 


eople  fish  for  bass  and  other  sport  fish  species  for  a  variety  of  reasons,  including  re- 
laxation, competition,  camaraderie,  food,  bragging  rights  and  a  host  of  other  reasons. 
Bass  fishing  is  indeed  big  business  in  Louisiana.  The  1985  National  Survey  of  Fishing, 
Hunting  and  Wildlife  Associated  Recreation  showed  that  bass  fishermen  spent  an 
estimated  $291  million  in  12.6  million  man-days  of  fishing.  When  compared  to  components  of 
the  Louisiana  agricultural  industry,  including  soybeans,  cotton,  rice,  sugar  and  cattle,  the 
expenditure  for  bass  fishing  is  exceeded  only  by  sales  (based  on  1987  and  1988  data)  of  soybeans 
($304  million)  and  cotton  ($320  million). 

With  the  evolution  of  artificial  lures,  the  introduction  of  sophisticated  electronic  gadgetry 
and  the  increase  in  numbers  of  bass  fishermen  came  demands  for  a  more  intensively  managed 
bass  fishery.  As  a  result  of  these  demands,  Secretary  Virginia  Van  Sickle,  with  recommenda- 
tions from  the  fisheries  staff,  mandated  the  formation  of  a  Black  Bass  Task  Force  that 
represented  major  bass  organizations,  retail  marine  dealers,  regional  representatives,  the 
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Louisiana  Wildlife  Federation,  Louisiana  State 
University  and  departmental  staff  of  the  In- 
land Fish  Division. 

Since  that  first  task  force  meeting  in  Sep- 
tember 1988,  the  group  has  discussed  many 
facets  of  the  black  bass  fishery,  including 
development  of  a  management  plan  that  would 
specifically  address  black  bass  management. 

Black  bass  management  philosophy  in 
Louisiana  and  other  south- 
ern states  has  evolved  in 
somewhat  of  a  confusing 
manner.  In  the  1940s,  there 
was  a  10-inch  minimum 
length  on  bass,  a  15  fish  limit, 
and  springtime  closures  of 
the  bass  fishery  in  various 
parishes  to  protect  spawning 
fish.  After  research  demon- 
strated that  spawning  bass 
needed  no  special  protection 
and  the  10-inch  minimum  did 
little  to  enhance  bass  popula- 
tions, the  only  regulation  that 
remained  was  the  15  fish  limit. 

Following  new  innovative 
bass  management  techniques 
pioneered  in  Missouri,  numerous  other  states 
began  to  experiment  with  various  types  of 
minimum  length  and  protective  (slot)  lengths 
to  better  manage  their  bass  fisheries. 

Despite  some  claims  to  the  contrary,  bass 
and  other  freshwater  sport  fisheries  manage- 
ment had  been  actively  engaged  in  by  the 
Department  in  years  past.  The  impetus, 
however,  was  on  maximizing  harvest  of  bass 
by  number,  not  necessarily  by  size.  Louisiana 
developed  and  continued  an  extensive  fish 
population  sampling  program  with  rotenone 
block-off  net  sampling.  If  fish  populations 
were  imbalanced,  or  if  aquatic  nuisance  plants 
were  flourishing,  lake  drawdowns  or  selec- 
tive herbicide  applications  were  enacted  to 
correct  the  problem.  Often,  predatory  fish 
such  as  striped  bass,  striped  bass  hybrids, 
blue  catfish  or  flathead  catfish  were  stocked 
to  control  overabundant  shad  populations. 
Water  bodies  were  restocked  following  natu- 
ral or  manmade  disasters.  Florida  bass  stock- 
ings were  begun  in  certain  water  bodies  in 
1981,  and  by  1984  all  bass  stockings  consisted 
of  Florida  strain  largemouth  bass.  In  1989,  the 
Department  terminated  the  farm  pond  stock- 
ing program,  thereby  utilizing  all  hatchery 
production  for  the  stocking  of  public  bodies 
of  water. 

Beginning  in  1989,  the  Inland  Fish  Divi- 


sion began  an  extensive  standardized  sam- 
pling program  targeted  primarily  at  black 
bass  but  including  other  important  sport  and 
commercial  finfish  species.  Sampling  meth- 
ods still  include  rotenone  sampling,  but  now 
also  include  net  sampling,  seining,  electrofish- 
ing  and  creel  surveys.  The  combination  of  all 
these  methods  enables  personnel  from  Inland 
Fish  to  get  the  "big  picture"  of  the  status  of 
bass  stocks.  Rotenone  data 
reveals  standing  crops,  the 
amount  of  forage  fish  avail- 
able and  reproduction  of  bass 
and  other  species.  Seining 
gives  a  measure  of  reproduc- 
tive success  of  bass. 

Electrofishing  gives  a 
measure  of  the  relative  abun- 
dance and  body  condition  of 
adult  bass,  and  provides  the 
means  for  collection  of  bass 
for  age  and  growth  and  ge- 
netic analysis.  Creel  sampling 
data  gives  the  Department  a 
measure  of  angling  prefer- 
ences and  numbers  and  sizes 
of  fish  caught. 
In  early  December  1989,  biologists  from 
the  Inland  Fish  Division  met  for  three  days  in 
an  isolated  location  to  discuss  findings  in 
their  district  lakes  and  rivers.  Two  professors 
and  a  graduate  assistant  from  the  Louisiana 
State  University  School  of  Forestry,  Wildlife 
and  Fisheries  came  by  to  offer  suggestions 
regarding  data  analysis  and  possible  man- 
agement measures.  Outside  influences  were 
kept  to  a  minimum  so  the  biologists  could 
tend  to  the  important  business  of  bass  man- 
agement. 

In  fact,  the  only  input  from  Inland  Fisher- 
ies staff  was  one  individual  acting  as  a  facili- 
tator. Some  of  the  findings  presented  at  the 
December  enclave  produced  some  interest- 
ing facts.  Growth  rates  of  bass  and  the  relative 
abundance  of  larger  individuals  was  espe- 
cially notable  at  three  lakes-Cane  River  Lake, 
Lake  Concordia  and  False  River.  All  three  are 
located  in  a  floodplain  and  are  surrounded  by 
rich  alluvial  soils.  All  three  also  have  abun- 
dance of  forage  fish  which  bass  depend  upon 
for  fast  growth.  Another  lake,  Chicot  Lake, 
had  been  drained  for  spillway  repair  by  State 
Parks.  Its  existing  fish  populations  were  killed 
out  so  it  could  be  stocked  entirely  with  the 
Florida  bass  subspecies. 

Any  discussion  of  bass  management  must 
include  use  of  potential  regulatory  measures. 


Recreational  bass  fishing 
and  tournaments  are 
growing  ever  more 
popular,  and  production  of 
trophy-size  specimens  is 
one  of  the  aims  of  the 
management  plan. 
Biologists  are  aiming  at 
making  Louisiana's  bass 
fishery  No.  1  In  the  nation. 
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As  stated  earlier,  bass  management  phi- 
losophy has  gotten  away  from  closed  seasons 
and,  in  past  decades,  has  vacillated  towards, 
away  from  and  now  back  towards  length 
restrictions. 

Louisiana  currently  has  a  15  bass  daily 
creel  limit  with  no  length  restrictions.  The 
rationale  for  this  type  of  regulation  is  that 
angling  alone  cannot  wipe  out  bass  popula- 
tions, and  that  bass  reproduction  is  more  than 
sufficient  to  replace  those  taken  out  by  sport 
fishermen.  The  philosophy  of  this  regulation 
implies  that  fishermen  are  happier  with  a  full 
creel  of  smaller  bass  rather  than  a  limited 
creel  of  larger  bass.  Since  bass  are  under  no 
special  rules  for  size  limits,  they  are  angled 
for  throughout  their  entire  life.  The  chances  of 


growing  large  bass  under  this  management 
regime  are  not  great. 

Numerous  states  have  bass  management 
measures  that  include  minimum  length  re- 
strictions, that  is,  bass  below  a  certain  length 
may  not  be  kept.  This  philosophy  works  best 
where  bass  reproduction  is  limited  or  is  in- 
consistent, and  growth  rates  are  relatively 
slow.  Bass  in  these  instances  need  the  protec- 
tion to  reach  a  certain  size  before  becoming 
susceptible  to  angling.  Minimum  lengths  are 
also  used  by  some  states  as  a  statewide  regu- 
lation, with  certain  of  their  lakes  and  rivers 
managed  with  different  management  prac- 
tices. Minimum  lengths  often  do  not  fare  well 
where  growth  rates  and  reproductive  rates 
are  high.  In  these  instances,  the  faster  grow- 


In  the  photo  above, 
biologists  are  seining  for 
young  bass  in  the  Missis- 
sippi River.  Drawing  at 
right  shows  how  the  so- 
called  "slot  limit"  works. 
In  this  instance,  angler 
would  not  be  allowed  to 
keep  any  bass  that  was  14 
to  21  inches  long.  Fish  is 
measured  with  tail  com- 
pressed. 


8         10        12        14        16        18 
(Measure  fish  with  mouth  closed.) 
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ing  bass  are  caught  and  kept  as  soon  as  they 
reach  the  legal  minimum  length,  leaving  the 
slower  growing  individuals  behind.  These 
small  bass  may  increase  in  numbers,  thereby 
further  decreasing  their  growth  rates  as  well 
as  reducing  the  forage  fish  base  that  larger 
bass  also  depend  on.  Information  from  a  stan- 
dardized sampling  program  can  verify  if  this 
is  indeed  occurring.  First,  creel  data  show 
that  the  predominant  length  of  bass  caught 
and  kept  is  close  to  the  established  minimum 
length.  Second,  electrofishing  shows  large 
numbers  of  bass  at  and  below  the  minimum, 
and  relatively  few  above  the  minimum.  Third, 
age  and  growth  data  show  a  further  decrease 
in  growth  rates.  Finally,  relative  weight  data 
(an  index  of  relative  body  plumpness),  shows 
a  decline. 

If  growth  rates  and  recruitment  are  at  high 
levels  and  fishing  pressure  is  heavy,  another 
management  method  often  works  with  good 
results.  This  method  protects  a  certain  length 
range  of  fish,  and  allows  the  harvest  of  indi- 
viduals below  and  above  this  range.  This  is 
what  is  known  as  a  slot  length  limit.  Contrary 
to  the  minimum  length  regulation,  this  method 
encourages  the  taking  of  undersized  fish. 

By  reducing  numbers  of  small  fish  and 
protecting  those  fish  within  a  certain  size 
class,  the  probability  of  increasing  numbers 
of  larger  bass  in  a  population  may  increase 
significantly. 

Because  the  slot  limit  concept  is  relatively 
new  and  is  so  different  from  minimum  length 
regulations,  it  is  misunderstood  by  many 
people.  It  does  share  one  thing  in  common 
with  minimum  lengths,  however,  and  that  is 
the  need  to  sacrifice  some  catch  to  achieve 
management  objectives.  Whether  we  want  to 
manage  for  more  bass  in  the  I  to  2, 3  to  6,  or  6 
and  above  pound  ranges,  some  fish  are  going 
to  have  to  be  returned  to  the  water  in  both 
management  methods  .  And  yes,  the  fish  you 
returned  to  the  water  may  eventually  end  up 
in  someone  else's  creel.  But  on  the  same  to- 
ken, the  fish  that  someone  else  returns  to  the 
water  may  also  end  up  as  your  pride  and  joy! 

Louisiana  has  made  great  strides  in  man- 
agement of  its  freshwater  fisheries  in  recent 
years.  For  example,  the  Inland  Fish  Division 
will  continue  to  closely  monitor  its  bass  popu- 
lations and  will  begin  to  collect  information 
from  the  fishing  public  with  extensive  use  of 
attitude  and  opinion  surveys.  With  this  infor- 
mation in  hand,  Louisiana  has  the  capability 
of  developing  the  best  bass  fishery  in  the 
nation.  The  future  is  ours. 


At  top,  a  bass  is  taken  for 
study  by  gill  net.  Directly 
below  it,  specialists  at 
Lake  Bistineau  use  the 
electroshocking  technique 
of  collecting  fish  samples 
in  a  given  area.  The 
Wildlife  and  Fisheries  man 
on  the  truck  is  releasing 
bass  fingerlings  in  a  lake 
for  stocking  purposes. 
Every  specimen  taken  and 
studied  by  management 
personnel  is  carefully 
weighed  and  measured,  as 
in  bottom  photo. 
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The  average  speckled  trout 
taken  by  Louisiana's 
sport  fishermen  weighs  in 
at  three-quarters  of  a 
pound.  But  eight-,  nine- 
and  even  10-pounders  are 
out  there  if  you  know  the 
secrets  of  finding  and 
hooking  'em.  Most  of  the 
Top  10  specks  have  been 
caught  around  shallow- 
water  oil  platforms  in  the 
Gulf. 


SECRETS 

OFTHE 

SUPER 

SPECKS 


BY  BOB  MARSHALL 


12  Louis 


i  Conservationist 


i . . i  he  fish  finally  came  to  the  surface,  huge  yellow  moiith  agape,  the  sun  flashing 

over  silver  sides  awash  with  black  spots  the  size  of  a  grown  man's  fist.  My 
partner  reached  down  with  the  net  and  needed  the  strength  of  two  arms  to 
I  drag  the  monster  over  the  gunnel.  We  stopped  and  stared  at  the  giant,  won- 
dering at  its  long,  thick  body,  remembering  the  fight  that  had  just  torn  across  the  Gulf 
for  the  last  20  minutes.  This  was  no  ordinary  speckled  trout,  it  weighed  at  least  10 
pounds. 

It  is  a  dream  that  visits  the  sleep  of  many  south  Louisiana  sportsmen,  a  vision 
that  keeps  old  men  forever  young,  pumping  a  little  adrenalin  into  every  pre- 
dawn wakeup.  While  experience  has  taught  veteran  speckled  trout  anglers  not 
to  expect  much  in  the  way  of  size,  every  year  some  anglers  come  back  to  their 
hoists  with  giant  specks.  Not  "hefty  four-pounders"  or  "fat  five-pounders,"  but 


real  wall-hangers  —  mules,  elephants,  bulls, 
boars,  bears,  lunkers.  These  are  fish  that  have 
grown  beyond  six  pounds,  pushed  through 
seven  and  reached  into  the  category  of  Truly 
Stunning  Specks:  eight,  nine  and,  yes,  even  10 
pounds. 

To  be  sure,  it  doesn't  happen  often.  Re- 
search by  the  state  shows  the  average  speck- 
led trout  caught  and  kept  by  Louisiana  sports- 
men is  barely  legal,  a  micron  or  two  above  the 
minimum  size  limit  of  12 
inches,  just  about  three-quar- 
ters of  a  pound.  And  the 
state  record  of  12  pounds 
has  been  on  the  books  for  40 
years,  seldom  getting 
pressed  by  a  fish  heavier 
than  eight  pounds.  It's  no 
wonder;  biologists  estimate 
a  12-pound  speck  would 
have  to  be  about  14  years 
old,  an  age  few  edible  things 
can  attain  in  Louisiana. 

But  giant  specks  are 
caught  just  often  enough  to 
keep  the  dream  on  rerun, 
keep  fanning  the  embers  of 
a  fire  burning  deep  in  the  hearts  of  even  the 
most  jaded  salt.  The  proof  is  in  the  fact  that 
the  mere  rumor  of  big  fish  will  have  bait 
dealers  wearing  a  smile  as  big  as  Christmas. 

And  it  happens  every  spring.  Like  clock- 
work. From  Calcasieu  Lake  to  the  Chande- 
leur  Islands,  April  and  May  are  the  months 
when  expert  anglers  tie  into  the  super  specks, 
usually  while  fishing  offshore  platforms  or 
bays  close  to  the  Gulf. 

There  are  reasons  for  the  when  and  the 
where.  And  men  who  can  explain  the  how. 

Where? 

State  fishing  records  indicate  most  of  the 
Top  10  specks  were  caught  around  shallow- 
water  platforms  in  the  Gulf.  State  biologists 
aren't  surprised.  Research  has  shown  that 
specks  start  life  out  as  tinv  fingerlings  in  the 
shallow  interior  marshes.  They  remain  in  the 
protection  of  the  estuaries  through  their  early 
years,  where  sports  first  encounter  them  in 
the  bayous,  lagoons,  canals  and  shallow  lakes 
as  "school  specks"  —  fish  under  14  inches  and 
about  one  pound. 

"Smaller  specks  truly  are  schooling  fish,  a 
behavior  common  among  species  looking  for 
protection,  and  efficiency  in  feeding,"  explained 
John  Roussel,  supervisor  of  LDVVF's  Coastal 
Finfish  Section.  "As  they  grow  older,  and 


larger,  they  leave  the  shallower  areas,  gradu- 
ally moving  southward  toward  deeper  water 
closer  to  the  Gulf." 

There  are  several  reasons  for  this  disper- 
sal, scientists  feel.  As  specks  grow  larger,  they 
have  fewer  natural  predators,  hence  need  less 
protection.  And  as  they  grow  in  size,  they  also 
can  pursue  larger  meals  themselves,  small 
finfish  often  found  in  larger  bodies  of  water. 
By  the  time  a  speck  has  reached  five  or  six 
pounds,  he  seldom  is  seen  in 
the  interior  marshes.  A  myr- 
iad factors  now  come  into 
play,  not  the  least  of  which  is 
the  species'  slow  growth  rate. 
Six-pound  specks  are  8  to 
1 0  years  old;  seven-pounders 
9  to  11  years  old;  10-poun- 
ders  between  1 2  and  1 3  years. 
Few  creatures  survive  in  the 
wild  for  that  long,  especially 
when  200,000  anglers  are 
pursuing  them.  And  now  well 
over  25  inches,  a  six-pound 
speck  is  a  true  open-water 
cruiser,  able  to  survive  in  the 
tough  environment  of  the 
Gulf  on  its  own. 

But  if  super  specks  don't  school,  they  do 
get  together  for  visits. 

"Bigger  fish  come  together  in  numbers, 
but  this  is  less  a  true  schooling  behavior  than 
an  aggregation,"  Roussel  points  out.  "They 
congregate  primarily  in  response  to  environ- 
mental factors.  For  example,  a  particular  struc- 
ture, like  a  rig,  might  attract  a  big  speck 
because  it  holds  some  groceries.  If  it  attracts 
one  speck,  it  will  attract  others  for  the  same 
reasons.  That's  why  a  fisherman  might  get 
into  a  whole  bunch  of  big  specks  at  one  rig. 

"And,  of  course, 
another  reason  they 
congregate     is      to 
spawn." 
When? 

State  records  also 
indicate  most  of  the 
real  super  specks  were 
caught  in  the  spring, 
generally  in  April  and 
May,  with  a  few  in 
June. 

That  fact  also  fits 
the  picture:  Water  tem- 
peratures generally 
become  warm  enough 


Bays  close  to  the  Gulf  are 
one  place  to  look.  Specks 
begin  life  in  the  shallow 
interior  marshes  and  form 
schools  when  young.  As 
they  grow,  they  move  out 
into  deeper  water.  They 
don't  school  then,  but  they 
do  congregate  where 
feeding  prospects  are 
good. 
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Here's  how  one  expert 

tracks  specks:  "First  you 

work  around  the  shorelines 

that  are  quiet,  and  have 

some  shell  bottom.  You're 

looking  for  baits  action  on 

the  surface,  say  pogies  or 

mullet.  Next,  crank  up 

your  motor  and  run 

through  that  spot  at  about 

3,000  RPNIs... Those  big 

specks  will  spook  in  the 

prop  wash." 


for  spawning  in  April  and  May. 

So,  large  specks  roaming  the  Gulf  tend  to 
concentrate  in  the  same  areas  for  the  same 
reasons  at  the  same  times.  Fishermen  who 
work  the  near-shore  rigs,  deeper  passes  and 
islands  in  the  spring  are  more  likely  to  run 
into  super  specks  —  because  the  specks  are 
more  likely  to  be  there  in  sizeable  concentra- 
tions at  that  time. 
How? 

Terry  Shaughnessy  doesn't  judge  the  arri- 
val of  spring  by  the  blooming  of  flowers  or  the 
air  temperature.  He  knows  spring  has  hit  the 
southwestern  Louisiana  coast  when  the  grub 
tails  he  drops  around  platforms  off  the  Cameron 
beach  come  up  with  six  to  eight  pounds  of 
speckled  trout  attached. 

"It  starts  in  late  March,  and  hits  a  peak  in 
April  and  May,"  says  Shaughnessy,  owner/ 
operator  of  the  Hackberry  Rod  and  Gun  Club 
guide  service.  "It's  like  clockwork,  and  it's 
about  the  most  exciting  fishing  you'll  get  on 
light  tackle." 

The  Calcasieu  Lake  region  produces  more 
big  specks  than  any  other  spot  in  Louisiana. 
No  one  is  sure  why,  but  it  happens.  First  at  the 
near-shore  oil  and  gas 
platforms,  then  inside 
the  lake  itself.  In  1989, 
for  example,  Shaugh- 
nessy released  57 
specks  over  seven 
pounds,  including  two 
over  nine  pounds  — 
more  super  specks 
than  most  Louisiana 
anglers  would  see  in 
several  lifetimes. 

Shaughnessy  pur- 
sues them  with  a  sys- 
tem perfected  by  the 
need  to  pay  bills. 

"You  start  work- 
ing the  platforms  in 
late  March,  just  drop- 
ping plastic  baits  as 
close  to  those  rigs  as 
you  can,"  Shaugh- 
nessy confides.  "Use 
grubs,  cockahoe  min- 
nows tails,  sparkle 
beetles  —  anything. 
The  fish  will  be  sus- 
pended, so  you  want 
to  start  on  the  bottom 
and  move  it  slowly  to 


the  surface  until  you  find  the  level." 

By  April  the  fish  have  moved  inside  Cal- 
casieu Lake,  and  the  fun  really  begins. 

Shaughnessy  likes  to  tract  the  big  specks 
into  shallow  water,  picking  them  off  on  light 
tackle.  Fly  rodders  have  a  ball  using  stream- 
ers in  white,  chartreuse  or  yellow.  Plug  cast- 
ers can  have  unsurpassed  action  throwing 
broken-back  Red  Fins  and  other  minnow 
imitations. 

While  he  won't  give  away  his  secret  glory 
spots,  Shaughnessy  does  provide  a  method 
anyone  can  use  to  locate  the  big  fish. 

"First  you  work  around  the  shorelines 
that  are  quiet,  and  have  some  shell  bottom," 
he  says.  "You're  looking  for  baits  action  on 
the  surface,  say  pogies  or  mullet. 

"Next,  crank  up  your  motor  and  run 
through  that  spot  at  about  3,000  RPMs.  Have 
someone  run  the  boat  in  a  wide  circle  while 
you  check  the  prop  wash. 

"What' 11  happen  is  those  big  specks  will 
spook  in  the  prop  wash.  They'll  either  roll 
over  and  dive  —  and  you'll  see  their  tails 
slapping  the  water.  Or  they'll  just  bolt  and 
jump. 

"Don't  cut  the  motor  when  you  see  one. 
Just  motor  off  at  the  same  speed  until  you 
work  around  into  a  position  about  100  yards 
away,  and  up-wind  or  up-tide.  Then  cut  the 
motor  and  drift  back  into  them. 

"And  look  out." 

Farther  to  the  east,  Stu  Scheer  tracks  the 
super  specks  in  a  different  manner,  and  at 
slightly  different  times.  Owner/operator  of 
Sportsman's  Paradise  fishing  lodge  and  guide 
service  in  Cocodrie,  Scheer  works  the  Timbal- 
ier-Terrebonne  bay  systems,  specializing  in 
specks.  Although  six-  and  seven-pounders 
have  been  caught  along  the  central  coast,  they 
are  extremely  rare.  A  super  speck  in  this 
region  is  a  five-pounder. 

"Our  first  big  specks  show  up  here  along 
the  beaches  of  the  barrier  islands  in  March," 
Scheer  said.  "You'll  find  them  off  the  surf,  in 
the  cuts  between  the  islands,  laying  in  quiet 
water. 

"The  most  effective  tactic  then  is  the  slow- 
sinking  Mirrorlure,  a  52M18.  You  toss  that 
out,  let  it  sink  to  the  bottom  and  work  it  back 
with  slow  jerks.  Those  big  guys  will  come  up 
behind  it  and  just  nail  it." 

A  bigger  run  of  super  specks  takes  place  in 
the  Terrebonne-Timbalier  area  in  late  spring 
and  early  summer.  And  it  takes  place  around 
the  shallow  water  platforms. 
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"We're  talking  rigs  in  15  to  25  feet  of 
water,"  Scheer  stressed.  "Ship  Shoal  blocks 
27,  28  and  84;  Oyster  Bayou  blocks  31,  32,  33 
and  34;  Eugene  Island  blocks  55,  67  and  100. 

"All  these  rigs  will  hold  fish  up  to  and 
above  five  pounds  during  that  time  of  year. 
They  seem  to  come  in  to  spawn,  and  they'll 
suspend  around  those  rigs  and  hang  there  for 
a  number  of  weeks." 

Scheer  fishes  them  slow,  using  grub  tails, 
cockahoe  tails  and  other  popular  plastics. 
"Drop  it  down  to  the  bottom,  and  try  working 
it  up  at  different  depths  until  you  hit  a  fish," 
Scheer  said.  "And  be  sure  you  have  some 
pretty  rugged  tackle,  'cause  those  fish  will  trv 
to  take  you  right  into  the  rig  stanchions." 

Scheer  recommends  25-pound  test  line 
and  50-pound  leader. 

While  Scheer  is  probing  the  Ship  Shoal 
area,  veteran  speck  chasers  in  the  southeast- 
ern parishes  are  using  the  same  tactics  off  the 
coast  of  Jefferson,  Plaquemines  and  St.  Ber- 
nard parishes. 

Platforms  in  the  Fourchon,  Sandy  Point 
and  Breton  fields  are  meccas  for  sportsmen 
specializing  in  super  specks. 

Guide  Herman  Solar  is  one  of  them. 

"The  timing  is  usually  April  and  Mav,  but 
a  lot  depends  on  the  river,"  says  Solar,  who 
puts  many  years  of  experience  as  a  commer- 
cial netter  to  work  as  a  guide  for  sportsmen. 
"When  you  have  a  high  river,  the  big  specks 
will  be  a  little  late.  If  the  river  is  low,  they'll  be 
early,  and  they'll  also  show  up  in  the  river." 

Solar  likes  to  hit  the  Sandy  Point  rigs  in 
May,  and  like  most  guides  follows  a  system. 

"Everyone  who  fishes  a  little  knows  those 
big  specks  show  up  around  the  rigs  in  the 
spring  for  spawning.  But  the  secret  is  to  get 
yourself  in  position  to  catch  'em.  You  want  to 
put  your  boat  inside  the  rig,  right  under  the 
platform  so  you're  dropping  your  bait  inside 
the  legs  of  the  rigs." 

Solar  uses  a  half-ounce  jig  with  a  grub  tail 
or  bucktail  cut  off  right  at  the  hook.  "That 
prevents  short  strikes,"  he  explained.  "Those 
big  trout  sometimes  will  hit  at  the  back  of  a 
grub,  and  miss  the  hook. 

"Of  course,  once  you  hook  'em,  vou  know 
about  it." 

Solar  has  taken  fish  up  to  nine  pounds. 
The  biggest  he's  ever  seen,  however,  is  hang- 
ing on  a  wall  in  an  auto  repair  shop  near  his 
home. 

"My  buddy  took  one  over  10  pounds," 
Solar  said.  "That's  a  real  monster.  You  don't 


see  many  like  that. 

"But  once  you  do,  you  don't  forget  it." 

Which  is  why  the  dream  stays  alive. 

Think  of  Bob  Beamon's  29-foot-plus  long 
jump. 

Joe  DiMaggio's  56-game  hitting  streak.  Cy 
Young's  511  victories. 

Now  you  can  understand  the  impact  of 
the  12-pound  6-ounce  speckled  trout  caught 
by  the  late  Leon  Mattes  in  1950.  It  has  been  the 
Louisiana  state  record  now  for  40  years,  with- 
standing the  challenge  of  literally  millions  of 
anglers  over  that  period. 

Mattes,  a  New  Orleans  businessman,  caught 
the  fish  while  fishing  out  of  Lake  Hermitage 
south  of  New  Orleans.  Fortunately  he  had  the 
fish  mounted,  and  friends  have  preserved 
that  piece  of  Louisiana  angling  history. 

In  the  40  years  since  that  epic  battle,  no 
angler  has  come  closer  than  one  and  a  half 
pounds  of  the  mark. 

As  of  January  1990,  the  state  Top  10  for 
specks  are: 
1-12-6  Leon  Mattes,  April  1950. 

2-  10-12  Randolf  D.  Green,  August  1970. 

3-  10-10  John  Kaparis,  May  1979. 

4-  10-10  John  Buccola,  May  1974. 

5-  9-14  James  L.  LeMay,  April  1970. 

6-  9-14  Edward  J.  Goodwin  Jr.,  May  1977. 
7-9-12  John  W.  Burns,  May  1968. 

8-  9-12  Anthony  J.  Bianca,  August  1970. 

9-  9-11  Nicholas  J.  Dimaio  Sr.,  May  1975. 

10-  9-8  Richard  F  Muller  Jr.,  June  1970. 

The  all-tackle  world  record  for  specks  is  a 
1 6-pound  monster  taken  by  William  G.  Katko, 
May  28,  1977,  at  Mason's  Beach,  Va. 

This  is  the  speckled  trout  that  has  held  the 
Louisiana  record  for  half  a  century.  Weighing  12 
pounds  6  ounces,  it  was  taken  by  the  late  Leon 
Mattes  at  Lake  Hermitage  in  the  spring  of  1950. 
Literally  millions  of  anglers  have  been  unable  to 
match  it. 
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Metairie  resident 
Nancy  L.  Newfield  is  the 
author  of  a  pamphlet  on 
hummingbirds  now  in 
preparation  for  the 
Department  of  Wildlife 
and  Fisheries.  The  "best 
known  hummer  in  Louisi- 
ana," she  points  out,  is 
the  "glittering,  glamour- 
ous Ruby-throat"  (above). 


ENJOYING  LOUISIANA'S 
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Hummingbirds 

BY  NANCY  L.  NEWFIELD  ^^ 

ummingbirds  have  intrigued  Louisianans  since  the  days  of  the  early  settlers. 

Audubon  studied  them  at  St.  Francisville.  Nineteenth  century  naturalists  E.A. 

Mclllhenny  and  Henry  Henshaw  collected  specimens  in  the  southern  part  of  the 

state.  The  late  George  H.  Lowery,  writing  in  "Louisiana  Birds"  (1974),  noted  that 
the  diminutive  Ruby-throated  Hummingbird  (Archilochus  colubris)  was  the  only  one  of  its 
family  to  nest  in  the  state,  but  cited  four  other  species  known  to  have  occurred. 

Hummingbirds  excite  the  curiosity  of  citizens  from  all  walks  of  life.  Many  people  comment 
that  they  rarely  see  them  anymore,  but  with  proper  knowledge  and  persistence  anyone  can 
share  in  the  joy  of  observing  our  smallest  birds  on  a  daily  basis.  Recently,  birders  and  backyard 
watchers,  anxious  to  view  nature  close-up,  have  joined  a  national  trend  to  entice  hummingbirds 
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into  their  lives.  Sales  of  feeders,  plants  and 
books  on  the  subject  have  risen  to  record 
levels  in  the  last  few  years. 

The  best  known  hummer  in  Louisiana  is 
the  glittering,  glamorous  Ruby-throat,  an  iri- 
descent green  and  red  sprite,  familiar  to  many 
since  childhood.  These  three-inch  birds  breed 
commonly  in  woodlands  and  swamps  where 
wildflowers  produce  an  abundance  of  nectar. 
Tiny  insects  and  small  spiders  contribute  all- 
important  protein  for  females  to  feed  their 
broods. 

At  rural  locales  near  breeding  areas, 
hummers  throng  feeders  by  the  hundreds 
from  April  to  September.  Urban  and  subur- 
ban areas  seldom  see  enormous  numbers  but 
dozens  crowd  well-planted  gardens  during 
twice  annual  migrations.  These  are  not  just 
local  birds  but  also  include  many  that  breed 
far  to  the  north.  In  April  and  September,  the 
quarrelsome  voices  of  hundreds  fill  coastal 
cheniers  overgrown  with  exotic  honeysuckle. 
Louisiana  is  a  good  stopping  off  place  before 
and  after  that  long  flight  across  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico. 

Males,  in  glittering  fresh  plumage,  begin 
arriving  in  mid-March  from  winter  quarters 
in  Mexico  and  Central  America.  Immediately 
staking  out  territories  in  favored  feeding  ar- 
eas, they  vigorously  defend  against  all  com- 
ers. Flying  stylized  pendulum  display  flights, 
precursors  of  more  intimate  side-to-side  shuttle 
flights  that  serve  as  courtship,  males  permit 
no  others  into  their  domain.  Soberly-clad 
females  arrive  a  few  weeks  later  and  quietly 
begin  building  their  walnut  shell-sized  of 
plant  fibers  and  spider  webs  without  assis- 
tance. Two  navy  bean-sized,  white  eggs  re- 
sult from  a  brief,  one-sided  courtship. 

The  young  hatch  naked  and  grub-like  af- 
ter about  15  days  incubation  by  the  female. 
They  grow  rapidly,  fed  on  a  rich  diet  of  regur- 
gitated insects  and  nectar.  Young  hummers 
leave  their  nest,  fully  feathered  and  capable  of 
short  flights,  after  another  21  or  so  days. 
Maternal  care  extends  another  three  weeks, 
then  ceases  as  the  fledglings  become  adept  at 
securing  their  own  food.  Two  or  three  broods 
may  be  raised  in  a  single  summer. 

Southward  migration  commences  early  in 
July  with  adult  males  departing  first.  Adult 
females,  still  tending  young,  tarry  yet  a  few 
weeks  more.  Juveniles  linger  behind,  fatten- 
ing up  on  plentiful  nectar  from  the  wildflow- 
ers that  abound  in  late  August  and  Septem- 
ber. By  mid-October,  most  Ruby-throats  have 
gone  to  tropical  climes.  Only  a  very  few  can 


be  found  by  mid-December  and  those  may  be 
northern  birds  that  complete  migration  when 
they  reach  the  temperate  Gulf  Coast. 

Ruby-throats  are  the  only  hummingbirds 
that  nest  in  Louisiana,  but  not  the  only  species 
to  occur.  Each  fall,  when  a  few  Ruby-throats 
remain,  members  of  other  species  begin  to 
appear,  especially  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
state.  Rufous  Hummingbirds  (Selasphorus 
rufus),  feisty  imps  from  the  Pacific  North- 
west, find  their  way  to  many  lushly  planted 
gardens.  Black-chinned  Hummingbirds  (Archi- 
lochus  colubris),  Ruby-throat  lookalikes  from 
the  Southwest,  appear  in  scattered  locations 
with  mature  trees.  Large,  noisy  Buff-bellied 
Hummingbirds  (Amazilia  yucatanensis)  from 
the  Rio  Grande  Valley  and  northern  Mexico 
take  up  residence  in  the  tropical  gardens  of 
numerous  south  Louisiana  cities.  Four  addi- 
tional species,  Anna's  Hummingbird  (Calypte 


The  hummingbird's  tiny 
young  are  hatched  from 
eggs  the  size  of  beans. 
Homeowners  across  the 
nation  have  shown  an 
increasing  interest  in 
luring  hummingbirds  into 
their  gardens,  and  sales  of 
feeders,  plants  and  books 
are  at  record  levels. 
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Illustrations  by  Dr.  Eugene  C.  Beckham 


Rufous  Hummingbird  (Selasphorus rufus) 
Female,  immature  male,  adult  male 


Ruby-throated  Hummingbird  (Archilochuscolubris) 
Female,  immature  male,  adult  male 
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Buff-bellied  Hummingbird  (Amazilia yucatanensis) 
Adult  male,  female  similar 


Black-chinned  Hummingbird  (Archilochuscolubris) 
Female,  immature  male,  adult  male 


anna),  Allen's  Hummingbird  (S.  sasin),  Broad- 
tailed  Hummingbird  (S.  platycercus),  and 
Calliope  Hummingbird  (Stellula  calliope) 
appear  from  time  to  time.  All  these  birds 
arrive  in  fall  and  early  winter.  Some  remain 
several  months.  For  those  who  host  them, 
winter  brings  a  second  hummingbird  sea- 
son. 

Wintering  hummers  have  special  needs. 
Though  the  climate  is  usually  temperate, 
the  natural  food  supply  is  precarious.  The 
birds  are  able  to  withstand  cold  for  a  few 
days,  but  they  must  have  adequate  food. 
Occasional  hard  freezes  decimate  flowers 
and  insects,  creating  a  crisis.  At  those  times, 
feeders  hold  the  only  food  available  and  can 
mean  the  difference  between  life  and  death. 

These  birds  are  usually  found  by  the 
ever  increasing  number  of  people  who  plant 
special  gardens  to  invite  hummingbirds  into 
their  lives.  Turk's  Cap,  Shrimp  Plant,  Flow- 
ering Maple,  Red  Salvia  and  Japanese  Honey- 
suckle flower  freely  and  produce  quantities 
of  nectar.  The  list  of  hummingbird-attrac- 
tive plants  that  grow  well  in  Louisiana  is  ex- 
tensive. Some  are  native  like  the  orange- 
flowered  Trumpet  Creeper  and  the  ever- 
blooming  Coral  Honeysuckle.  Others,  such 
as  the  bicolored  Mexican  Cigar  and  the  bell- 
shaped  Flowering  Maple,  originate  in  the 
tropics  of  Central  and  South  America. 
Characteristically,  hummingbird  plants  are 
red  in  color,  tubular  in  shape,  and  lack 
sweet  fragrance.  A  selection  of  annuals, 
perennials,  vines,  shrubs  and  trees  enables 
one  to  provide  a  gracious  environment  year- 
round.  Garden  chemicals  should  be  used 
cautiously  wherever  hummers  are  present. 
Pesticides  may  be  toxic  to  the  birds,  and 
reduce  the  population  of  insects  on  which 
they  rely. 

Hummingbird  feeders,  filled  with  simple 
syrup,  have  proven  useful  for  accommo- 
dating dozens  of  birds  at  a  time.  Once  diffi- 
cult to  find,  a  wide  variety  is  now  available 
from  garden  shops,  hardware  stores,  dis- 
count outlets  and  supermarkets.  Most  have 
red-colored  parts  that  attract  the  birds'  at- 
tention. Capacities  range  from  a  tiny  two 
ounces  to  a  quart  or  more.  Choosing  the 
most  suitable  size  and  style  is  now  the  big- 
gest concern.  There  is  a  feeder  for  every 
need.  Several  feeders,  placed  out  of  sight  of 
each  other,  will  prevent  one  domineering 
bird  from  chasing  others  away. 

A  simple  syrup  made  by  dissolving  one 
part  cane  sugar  in  four  parts  boiling  water 
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Although  other  species 
are  encountered  in 
Louisiana,  the  Ruby-throat 
is  the  only  hummingbird 
that  nests  here.  Its 
diminutive  size  is 
demonstrated  by  the  hand- 
held one  above;  three 
inches  is  the  usual  adult 
length.  Hummingbirds, 
like  the  Rufous  at  the  top 
of  the  page,  area  delight 
to  watch.  They  fly  forward, 
up,  down  and  upside 
down;  they  can  hover  or 
move  along  smartly  at  30 
miles  an  hour.  The 
hummer  shown  with  his 
long  beak  thrust  into  a 
flower  will  carry  away 
nectar  to  sustain  itself  and 
leave  behind  pollen  that 
the  plant  will  use  in  its 
own  reproduction.  At 
bottom,  a  Ruby-throat 
freezes  in  flight  to 
contemplate  a  honey- 
suckle. 
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equals  natural  nectar  in  nutritional  value. 
Allow  to  cool  before  using.  Red  coloring, 
vitamins,  minerals  and  protein  are  not  neces- 
sary in  a  homemade  syrup.  Red  color  is  only 
to  catch  the  hummers'  notice.  Hummingbirds 
get  all  the  vitamins,  minerals  and  protein  they 
need  from  the  hundreds  of  tiny  flying  insects 
they  consume  each  day.  Feeders  are  not  in- 
tended to  supply  hummingbirds  with  their 
entire  daily  diet.  Never  use  honey  as  it  spoils 
quickly  and  is  a  different  type  of  sugar  than 
that  of  nectar. 

To  be  effective,  feeders  must  be  kept  clean 
and  filled  at  all  times.  The  syrup  spoils  quickly 
in  warm,  humid  weather  and  must  be  dis- 
carded after  two  or  three  days,  if  not  con- 


sumed. At  cooler  temperatures,  it  may  re- 
main fresh  for  four  or  five  days.  Spoilage  is 
apparent  if  the  mixture  turns  cloudy  or  devel- 
ops a  black  slime.  Clean  feeders  by  soaking 
them  in  a  hot  solution  of  one  cup  chlorine 
bleach  with  ten  cups  of  water.  Drain,  rinse, 
and  allow  to  air  dry  completely  before  refill- 
ing. Many  Louisianans  have  found  that  the 
combination  of  hummingbird-attractive  plants 
and  well-maintained  feeders  is  a  sure-fire 
method  for  success. 

Hummingbirds  are  aerial  acrobats  par 
excellence!  They  possess  remarkable  powers 
of  flight  that  enable  them  to  fly  forward,  back- 
ward, up,  down,  upside  down,  and  to  hover 
in  mid-air.  With  a  unique  ability  to  zip  along 
at  30  miles  per  hour,  stop  instantaneously, 
and  be  off  again  in  the  blink  of  an  eye,  these 
birds  seem  almost  mythical  yet  they  are  very 
much  ordinary  birds  with  the  same  needs  as 
all  others. 

Watching  hummers  is  pure  delight.  Each 
exudes  confidence  that  it  is  master  of  its  uni- 
verse. Feeders,  flowers  and  perches  are  ob- 
jects of  constant  contention.  Battles  rage  as 
one  irascible  mite  fights  to  wrest  control  of  a 
territory  from  another.  When  not  feeding  or 
fighting,  hummers  perch  quietly  and  preen, 
scratch,  stretch  and  yawn.  They  trace  intri- 
cate designs  through  nearly  invisible  clouds 
of  tiny  insects  as  they  snatch  one  after  another 
to  round  out  their  high  carbohydrate  diet. 
Early  morning  dew  on  leaf  surfaces  supplies 
water  for  daily  ablutions. 

Iridescent  colors  flash  brilliantly  when 
sunlight  illuminates  the  garden.  The  red  gor- 
get of  a  male  Ruby-throat  sparkles  like  a 
gemstone  —  red,  orange,  gold,  yellow  or  green, 
depending  on  the  angle  at  which  light  strikes. 
The  purple  of  a  male  Black-chin's  gorget  glit- 
ters only  when  the  light  source  is  directly 
behind  the  observer.  Otherwise,  it  appears 
velvety  black.  A  broad  spectrum  of  shimmer- 
ing illusory  colors  emblazons  the  entire  fam- 
ily —  reds,  oranges,  pinks,  purples,  blues, 
greens  and  yellows.  It  seems  that  from  one  or 
another  of  the  three  hundred  plus  species, 
every  possible  nuance  of  the  color  green  is 
reflected. 

Interest  in  hummingbirds  and  in  attract- 
ing them  has  increased  tremendously  over 
the  past  20  years.  Hovering  within  inches  of 
one's  face,  the  tiny  creature  commands  atten- 
tion. Few  birds  appear  as  delicate,  as  dapper, 
as  dauntless.  Yet,  it  is  not  confidence  in  man 
that  encourages  hummers  to  enter  the  human 
milieu.  It  is  confidence  in  themselves!  □ 


When  hunting  seasons 

are  closed,  there's  still 

much  enjoyment  to  be 

gleaned  from  rifle,  shotgun 

or  pistol.  Shooting 

games  and  competitions 

abound.  Above,  Dave  Roy 

of  the  Baton  Rouge  Rifle 

and  Pistol  Club  "sights  in" 

his  firearm. 
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I   hen  the  hunting  seasons  close  for  the  summer,  most  hunters  clean  and  oil  their 

■  Wi   WM   guns  and  put  them  away  until  fall.  That's  too  bad,  because  there  are  many 

■  '^^  '^B   shooting  actn  ities  in  the  closed  season  that  are  not  only  a  lot  of  tun  but  area  real 
■_J|^^_^     help  to  putting  meat  in  the  pot  and  trophies  on  the  wall  u  hen  the  season  opens. 

These  activities  include  everything  from  going  out  shooting  with  a  few  friends,  or  alone,  to 
competitive  matches  and  tournaments.  Let's  take  a  quick  look  at  some  of  the  shooting  games, 
beginning  with  rifle  shooting. 

Smallbore  shooting,  using  rifles  chambered  for  the  .22  long  rifle,  is  how  most  of  us  start  out 
with  rifles.  Smallbore  matches  are  highly  competitive,  and  it  is  an  old  saying  in  the  shooting 
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If  you're  drawn  to  rifle 
shooting,  start  out  with  a 
smallbore,  advises  author 
Jerry  McLain,  who  is  a 
Wildlife  and  Fisheries 
education  coordinator. 
.22  caliber  ammuni- 
tion is  cheap,  and 
organized  activities  are 
plentiful. 


game  that  if  you  want  to  be  a  rifleman,  start 
out  with  a  smallbore. 

It  has  a  lot  going  for  it.  The  ammunition  is 
readily  available,  inexpensive,  and  you  don't 
have  to  spend  time  loading  ammunition  to  do 
a  lot  of  shooting.  There  is  virtually  no  recoil, 
and  the  noise  level  is  low,  so  the  shooter  can 
fire  long  strings  without  being  distracted  or 
fatigued.  This  means  that  he  can  concentrate 
on  the  fine  points  of  shooting,  and  should 
progress  rapidly. 

Another  advantage  of  smallbore  shooting 
is  that  a  large  and  expensive  range  facility  is 
not  required.  Most  indoor  matches,  and  many 
outdoor  matches,  are  held  at  a  distance  of  50 
feet.  Outdoor  matches  are  held  at  ranges  out 
to  100  yards,  and  nothing  will  teach  a  shooter 
how  to  dope  the  wind,  or  figure  out  how 
much  to  hold  into  the  wind,  quite  like  a  100 
yard  smallbore  match  on  a  windy  day. 

Smallbore  shooting  is  a  terrific  way  to 
start  younger  children  out  in  the  shooting 
game.  There  are  several  programs  available, 
and  firing  on  a  range  in  a  controlled  environ- 
ment is  not  only  a  great  way  to  learn  to  shoot, 
it  teaches  and  encourages  safe  and  respon- 
sible use  of  firearms,  too. 

There  are  several  different  high  power 
rifle  courses.  There  are  matches  for  the  Serv- 
ice Rifle,  the  Ml,  M14  or  M16  rifles  or  their 
civilian  counterparts;  for  the  NRA  Match  Rifle, 
which  is  a  bolt-action  or  semiautomatic  rifle 
built  for  competition  and  complying  with 


National  Rifle  Association  rules;  and  for  Any 
Rifle,  which  has  no  restrictions  except  that  it 
must  be  safe. 

Courses  of  fire  include  both  slow  and 
rapid  fire,  and  ranges  are  from  200  to  1,000 
yards  —  yep,  that's  right,  one  thousand  yards. 
That's  a  long  way,  fellers,  and  you  don't 
know  just  how  long  until  you  shoot  one  of 
these  matches  in  a  high  wind.  I  recommend  it 
if  your  ego  ever  gets  out  of  control  —  it's  a 
sure  cure.  If  the  large  ranges  normally  used 
are  not  available,  approved  matches  may  be 
fired  at  shorter  ranges  on  reduced  targets. 

If  you  don't  have  a  match  rifle,  there  are 
now  matches  for  the  high  power  sporting 
rifles,  or  regular  hunting  rifles.  The  courses  of 
fire  are  modified,  but  the  matches  are  still  fun, 
and  a  real  challenge. 

A  comparatively  new  rifle  game  is  siluetas 
metalicas,  or  metallic  silhouette  shooting.  This 
involves  shooting  targets  that  are  heavy  steel 
plate  silhouettes  of  chickens,  javelinas  (pigs), 
turkeys  and  rams.  All  shooting  is  done  from  a 
standing  position  with  no  rest,  and  the  ranges 
are  out  to  500  meters,  or  nearly  550  yards. 
That's  a  long  way  in  any  position,  but  stand- 
ing up  on  your  hind  legs  and  shooting  with  no 
rest  or  artificial  support  is  a  real  test  of  a 
rifleman. 

Again,  matches  may  be  held  at  reduced 
ranges  provided  the  targets  are  reduced  in 
size.  There  are  also  courses  of  fire  for  small- 
bore and  air  rifle  silhouette  matches  at  re- 
duced ranges. 

If  you  really  like  precision,  try  bench  rest 
shooting.  Bench  rest  rifles  come  in  five  classes. 
The  unlimited  or  unrestricted  class  rifle  is 
usually  mounted  in  an  aluminum  I-beam  and 
is  fired  from  an  elaborate  mechanical  rest, 
and  doesn't  look  like  any  kind  of  rifle.  There 
are  very  few  matches  for  this  class  rifle,  so 
let's  talk  about  the  other  bench  rest  classes. 

The  heavy  varmint  rifle  has  a  maximum 
weight  of  13.5  pounds,  and  can  be  in  any 
caliber  and  use  any  scope;  it  usually  carries  a 
36  power  scope.  The  light  varmint  class  is  the 
same  as  the  heavy  varmint  class  except  that 
the  rifle  cannot  weigh  over  10.5  pounds.  The 
sporter  class  is  the  same  as  the  light  varmint 
except  that  the  rifle  must  be  chambered  for  a 
caliber  with  a  bullet  diameter  of  6mm  or 
larger. 

In  the  old  days  of  the  bench  rest  game,  the 
most  accurate  calibers  were  the  centerfire  22s, 
but  now  just  about  everybody  shoots  the 
6mm  PPC  or  some  other  small  case  6mm 
cartridge,  so  to  all  practical  intents  and  pur- 
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poses  light  varmint  and  sporter  rifles  are  the 
same.  All  rifle  weights  include  scopes,  and 
rifles  are  weighed  before  a  match. 

In  varmint  and  sporter  class  matches,  the 
winner  is  determined  by  the  size  of  his  groups. 
As  long  as  all  hits  are  in  the  designated  zone 
on  the  target,  where  the  hit  is  to  center  doesn't 
matter.  Scoring  is  based  on  the  distance  from 
center  to  center  of  the  widest  bullet  holes. 

Most  matches  are  fired  at  100  and  200 
yards,  but  occasionally  a  300-yard  match  will 
be  fired.  Quarter-inch  groups  are  not  unusual 
at  200  yards,  and  at  100  yards  somebody 
shoots  a  screamer  once  in  a  while.  What's  a 
screamer?  A  group  of  less  than  one-tenth  of 
an  inch.  That,  my  friend,  is  precision.  All 
record  groups  are  five  shots. 

The  other  class  of  bench  rest  rifle  is  the 
hunter  class.  The  hunter  rifle  must  not  weigh 
over  10  pounds  with  scope,  must  have  a 
repeating  action  with  a  functioning  maga- 
zine, and  cannot  use  a  scope  of  more  than  6 
power.  If  a  variable  power  scope  is  used,  it 
must  be  taped  at  6  power  or  less.  It  must  fire 
a  cartridge  of  6mm  caliber  or  larger,  and  the 
cartridge  case  must  have  a  capacity  equal  to 
or  larger  than  the  .30-30  Winchester  caliber. 
These  matches  are  fired  from  a  bench  rest,  but 
for  score  rather  than  group  size. 

The  highest  scoring  ring  on  the  100  yard 
bull  is  a  dot  about  the  size  of  the  period  at  the 
end  of  this  sentence.  Custom  bench  rest  rifles 
are  expensive,  but  many  clubs  have  special 
matches  restricted  to  the  use  of  factory  rifles, 
so  you  don't  have  to  spend  a  lot  of  money  to 
compete. 

The  black  powder  shooter  has  a  wid  e  choice 
of  games.  Muzzleloader  matches  are  held 
regularly.  Most  of  them  are  fired  offhand,  but 
sometimes  a  club  will  have  a  specialty  match, 
such  as  a  bench  rest  muzzleloader  match,  or  a 
chunk  shoot.  In  a  chunk  shoot  the  barrel  is 
rested  on  a  log  or  chunk  of  wood,  hence  the 
name.  A  buffalo  match  is  one  in  which  the 
forend  of  the  rifle  is  supported  by  crossed 
sticks  held  by  the  left  hand.  All  kinds  of 
muzzleloaders  are  used,  caplock  and  flint- 
lock. 

The  musket  matches,  in  which  replicas  of 
Civil  War  period  military  rifles  are  fired,  are 
a  lot  of  fun.  The  North  South  Skirmish  Asso- 
ciation holds  both  musket  matches  and  battle 
re-enactments.  These  are  both  interesting  and 
educational,  and  are  a  lot  of  fun  for  partici- 
pants as  well  as  the  spectators. 

Several  black  powder  clubs  hold  regular 
rendezvous  in  wilderness  areas,  and  the  rule 


here  is  strictly  primitive.  They  wear  the  same 
clothes  and  use  the  same  kind  of  equipment 
that  the  old  free  trappers  used  to  use  on  the 
old  days  of  the  fur  trade. 

The  pistol  shooter  has  a  wide  variety  of 
activities  available  to  him,  too. 

The  traditional  pistol  match  is  the  NRA 
course,  or  National  Match  Course,  Pistol.  In 
this  match,  all  firing  must  be  done  with  a 
single  hand  —  two  handed  grips  are  ruled 
out.  Three  guns  are  generally  used  to  fire  this 
course:  a  .22  long  rifle;  a  centerfire,  usually  a 
.38  special;  and  a  .45  auto.  The  .45  can  be  used 
in  the  centerfire  match.  Usually,  two  strings 
are  fired  with  each  gun  in  slow,  timed  and 
rapid  fire  stages.  The  slow  fire  stage  is  fired  in 
two  stages  of  five  shots  each,  with  a  five 
minute  time  limit  per  string.  In  the  timed  fire 
stage,  the  shooter  has  20  seconds  to  fire  each 
five  shot  string,  and  in  rapid,  he  has  10  sec- 
onds. 

Pistol  silhouette  matches  are  extremely 
popular,  and  getting  more  so.  In  these  matches, 
competitors  shoot  at  steel  silhouettes  of  the 
chicken,  javelina,  turkey  and  ram  out  to  dis- 
tances of  200  meters,  or  about  220  yards. 
There  are  matches  for  several  different  types 
of  handguns,  and  believe  me,  at  200  meters 
that  ram  looks  awfully  small  over  a  pistol 
barrel. 

No  matter  what  kind  of  pistol  you  like, 
you  can  find  a  match  to  compete  in.  There  are 
simulated  combat  matches,  matches  involv- 
ing shooting  at  steel  plates,  bowling  pins,  you 
name  it.  Black  powder  clubs  hold  cap  and  ball 
revolver  matches,  as  well  as  matches  for  single 
shot  muzzleloading  pistols. 

Shotgunners  have  a  good  choice  of  games. 
Skeet,  trap,  and  the  new  game  of  sporting 
clays  are  available  and  extremely  enjoyable. 
You  won't  know  the  real  value  of  spending  a 
few  hours  on  a  shotgun  range  regularly  until 
dove,  quail  or  duck  season  opens  and  all  of  a 
sudden  those  bulletproof  little  so-and-sos  start 
going  into  the  stewpot. 

One  thing  you  will  find  if  you  take  up 
recreational  shooting  is  that  you'll  meet  a  lot 
of  good  people  and  develop  many  lifelong 
friendships,  as  well  as  get  into  a  sport  that  you 
can  follow  for  a  lifetime.  Advancing  age  pre- 
vents many  people  from  enjoying  competi- 
tive sports,  but  you'll  find  active  and  com- 
petitive shooters  up  in  their  80s  and  even  their 
90s,  still  winning  matches  and  leaving  a  lot  of 
us  mumbling,  "Wait  'til  next  time.  .  .  " 

In  short,  it's  a  great  sport,  and  if  you  try  it, 
I'll  bet  you'll  like  it. 


As  you  progress  in  the 
shooting  sports,  you  may 
want  to  specialize-to  a 
scoped  revolver,  perhaps, 
or  to  formalized  range 
matches  with  their  rigid 
rules  and  procedures. 
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FROM  SUN 
DAMAGE 

Dr.  Charles  Pernici- 

aro,  who  wrote  this  guide 

to  sun  protection  for  the 

outdoorsman,  is  a 

practicing  dermatologist  at 

the  Ochsner  Clinic  in  Baton 

Rouge.  He  holds  faculty 

appointments  at  Louisiana 

State  University  and 

Tulane  University  and  is 

the  author  of  medical 

articles  on  skin  cancer.  In 

photo,  Cindy  Causey  takes 

his  advice  by  wearing  a 

broad-brimmed  hat  and 

applying  sunscreen. 
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Flares?  Check!. ..Personal  flo- 
I  tation  devices?  Check!. ..Air 
horn?  Check! 
Running  through  a  check- 
list is  a  smart  idea  for  boating  safety. 
But  what  about  the  safety  of  your  skin? 
Most  of  us  don't  even  consider  the 
effects  of  chronic  sunlight  exposure  as 
we  enjoy  the  outdoors.  But  harmful 
ultraviolet  radiation  from  the  sun 
causes  premature  skin  aging  and  skin 
cancer. 

Skin  cancer  is  by  far  the  most  com- 
mon type  of  cancer.  There  are  500,000 
new  cases  of  skin  cancer  every  year  in 
the  United  States.  Fortunately,  most 


types  of  skin  cancer  can  be  readily 
treated  and  cured,  especially  when 
detected  in  the  early  stages. 

More  than  90  percent  of  skin  can- 
cers occur  on  parts  of  the  body  ex- 
posed to  sunlight.  The  face,  neck,  ears, 
forearms  and  hands  are  the  most 
common  sites.  There  are  three  types  of 
skin  cancer  which  are  related  to  sun 
exposure:  basal  cell  carcinoma, 
squamous  cell  carcinoma  and  malig- 
nant melanoma. 

Basal  cell  carcinoma  occurs  more 
frequently  in  persons  with  a  fair  com- 
plexion who  sunburn  easily  and  do 
not  tan.  This  type  of  skin  cancer  often 


appears  as  a  small,  shiny,  fleshy  nodule.  Basal 
cell  carcinoma  grows  slowly  and  has  a  high 
cure  rate  when  diagnosed  and  treated 
promptly.  It  does  not  usually  spread  (metas- 
tasize) to  other  parts  of  the  body.  If  neglected, 
basal  cell  carcinoma  can  be  very  destructive, 
but  rarely  causes  death.  It  is  the  most  com- 
mon type  of  skin  cancer. 

Squamous  cell  carcinoma  usually  starts 
out  as  a  red,  scaly,  plate-like  patch  or  nodule. 
Any  new  bump  or  nonhealing  sore  which 
develops  on  a  sun  exposed  part  of  the  body 
should  be  regarded  as 
a  potential  squamous 
cell  carcinoma.  This 
type  of  skin  cancer  can 
spread  to  other  parts 
of  the  body.  Again, 
with  early  treatment 
the  cure  rate  is  very 
high. 

Malignant  mela- 
noma is  the  most  dan- 
gerous form  of  skin 
cancer.  Melanoma 
develops  from  a  dark 
brown  or  black  mole- 
like lesion.  Frequently, 
the  mole  has  an  irregu- 
lar border  and  differ- 
ent shades  of  coloring. 
Unusual  new  moles  or 
any  change  in  an  old 
mole  should  arouse  suspicion  of  a  possible 
melanoma.  Malignant  melanoma  is  fatal  un- 
less it  can  be  treated  in  the  earliest  stages.  It 
rapidly  metastasizes  to  internal  organs. 

The  sun  is  also  responsible  for  the  scaling 
red  patches  that  some  people  develop  on  sun- 
exposed  areas.  These  are  actinic  keratoses. 
Actinic  keratoses  are  not  malignant  but  can 
develop  into  a  squamous  cell  carcinoma.  These 
keratoses  can  be  easily  treated  without  sur- 
gery. 

Most  people  don't  realize  that  the  sun's 
ultraviolet  rays  penetrate  through  clouds.  Even 
on  a  cloudy  day,  up  to  90  percent  of  the 
damaging  ultraviolet  rays  go  through  the 
clouds.  This  means  you  can  get  significant 
sun  damage  on  a  cloudy  day.  Also,  boaters 
and  swimmers  should  be  aware  that  reflec- 
tion of  ultraviolet  rays  from  the  water  magni- 
fies exposure.  Snow  is  another  highly  reflec- 
tive surface. 

We  get  well  over  50  percent  of  the  sunlight 
exposure  of  our  entire  lifetime  before  we  are 
18  years  old.  Yet,  for  each  additional  minute 


we  spend  in  the  sun,  we  are  continually 
damaged  by  the  ultraviolet  rays.  That's  be- 
cause the  ultraviolet  exposure  and  skin  dam- 
age we  receive  is  cumulative.  All  the  old 
damage  never  goes  away,  even  after  the  sun- 
burn has  long  healed.  It  can  take  up  to  20 
years  for  damage  already  acquired  to  begin  to 
show  up. 

Also,  only  a  few  minutes  daily  in  the  sun 
can  cause  significant  damage.  For  people  with 
fair  complexions  and  blond  hair,  just  walking 
from  the  car  to  the  house  everyday  without 

sunlight  protection 
causes  as  much 
damage  as  lying  on 
the  beach  each 
month.  Outdoor 
sports  and  leisure 
activities  greatly 
increase  the  damage 
we  get  from  the  sun. 
Boaters,  fishermen, 
hunters  and  those 
with  outdoor  occu- 
pations are  at  the 
greatest  risk  for  de- 
veloping skin  cancer. 
Can  we  protect 
ourselves?  Yes,  there 
are  many  ways  to 
minimize  the  amount 
of  ultraviolet  light 
exposure.  It  is  help- 
ful to  wear  protective  clothing  and  sunscreens. 
Protective  clothing  should  include  a  hat  with 
a  broad  brim  (not  a  cap)  and  a  shirt  with 
sleeves.  Sunscreens  are  a  very  effective  method 
of  blocking  the  ultraviolet  rays  before  they  are 
absorbed  by  the  skin. 

Sunscreens  are  chemical  formulations  and 
can  he  purchased  at  a  pharmacy  without  a 
prescription.  They  come  in  various  formula- 
tions: creams,  lotions,  gels,  sprays,  even  rub- 
on  sticks.  Special  sunscreens  are  also  avail- 
able to  protect  the  lips. 

Sunscreens  should  always  be  used  during 
outdoor  activities.  Ideally,  they  should  be 
applied  liberally  one  half-hour  before  going 
outdoors.  Reapplication  is  necessary  if  the 
sunscreen  is  washed  off  by  water  or  perspira- 
tion. People  who  are  in  the  sun  a  lot,  like 
lifeguards,  or  people  with  extreme  sun  sensi- 
tivity should  apply  an  opaque  sunscreen  (zinc 
oxide)  to  cover  the  most  vulnerable  areas 
(nose  and  lips). 

Sunscreens  are  not  suntan  lotions.  Sun- 
screens are  sold  with  a  number  on  the  label. 


Spending  a  day  outdoors? 
Protective  clothing  is  a 
prime  consideration.  Ward 
off  the  sun's  harmful  rays 
with  a  hat  (not  a  cap)  and 
a  long-sleeved  shirt. 
Sunscreens-lhey're  not 
for  tanningl-should  have 
an  SPF  number  of  at  least 
15  and  should  be 
reapplied  if  washed  off  by 
water. 
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Lesions  shown  clockwise  are  basal  cell 
carcinoma  on  top  of  ear;  small  basal  cell 
carcinoma  on  tip  of  nose  (note  "pearly" 
appearance);  actinic  keratoses,  red  scaly 
patches  that  are  premalignant  skin  lesions 
caused  by  sun;  mole  that  has  developed  into 
malignant  melanoma. 
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Your  fishing 

excursion  will  come 

to  a  happy  "eifd"  if 

you're  wise  like 

Justin  Wheat  and 

Cindy  Causey  at 

right,  and  go 

prepared  to  prevent 

skin  damage. 


This  number  is  the  sun  protection  factor,  or 
SPF.  The  SPF  represents  a  ratio  of  the  amount 
of  ultraviolet  light  required  to  produce  a 
sunburn  with  a  sunscreen  on  compared  to  the 
amount  of  ultraviolet  required  to  produce  the 
same  sunburn  without  the  sunscreen.  Simply 
stated,  using  a  sunscreen  with  an  SPF  of  15 
offers  fifteen  times  more  protection  from  a 
sunburn  than  "going  bare." 

There  is  no  evidence  that  sunscreens  with 
a  very  high  SPF  are  any  more  protective  than 
sunscreens  with  an  SPF  of  15,  but  never  use  a 
sunscreen  with  an  SPF  of  less  than  15.  Also, 
don't  wear  a  sunscreen  to  help  acquire  a  tan. 
Tanning  is  very  damaging  to  the  skin.  There  is 
no  such  thing  as  a  safe  tan! 

Many  factors  contribute  to  the  amount  of 
ultraviolet  light  that  we  are  exposed  to.  Closer 
to  the  equator,  the  intensity  of  ultraviolet 
radiation  is  higher.  Also,  elevation  influences 
the  degree  of  exposure.  The  higher  up  one 
lives,  the  greater  the  ultraviolet  exposure. 

Environmental  factors  are  an  additional 
consideration.  The  ozone  layer  of  the  earth's 
atmosphere  blocks  much  of  the  ultraviolet 
radiation  from  the  sun  before  it  reaches  the 
earth.  The  ozone  layer  is  currently  thinning. 
For  every  one  percent  decrease  in  the  ozone 
layer,  there  is  a  two  percent  increase  in  the 
damaging  ultraviolet  radiation  that  reaches 
the  earth.  Chlorofluorocarbons  and  other 
atmospheric  contaminants  cause  thinning  of 
the  ozone  layer.  Unless  something  is  done, 
experts  predict  as  much  as  a  40  percent  in- 
crease in  the  amount  of  damaging  ultraviolet 
radiation  that  will  reach  the  earth's  surface 
over  the  next  three  generations. 

Ultraviolet  radiation  intensity  is  highest 
from  10  a.m.  to  3  p.m.  If  possible,  outdoor 
projects  and  activities  should  be  scheduled  so 
that  they  do  not  occur  during  this  part  of  the 
day.  It  is  particularly  important  to  educate 
children  about  the  damaging  effects  of  the 
sun  and  to  protect  them  with  clothing  and 
sunscreen.  Remember,  the  damage  acquired 
never  goes  away. 

Being  aware  of  the  facts  about  skin  cancer 
and  skin  damage  is  no  reason  to  give  up 
outdoor  activities.  Just  add  sun  protection  to 
your  boating  or  outdoor  safety  checklist! 

For  more  information  on  skin  cancer  and 
sun  damage,  see  your  dermatologist,  or  con- 
tact the  American  Academy  of  Dermatology, 
Post  Office  Box  31 16,  Evanston,  Illinois  60204, 
or  the  Skin  Cancer  Foundation,  245  Fifth 
Avenue,  Suite  2402,  New  York,  New  York 
10016. 
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In  1988,  the  Louisiana  State  Legislature 
made  a  bold  statement  for  waterfowl 
and  wetlands  in  Louisiana.  During  the 
legislative  session  held  that  year,  the 
Louisiana  Waterfowl  Conservation  Stamp  and 
Print  Program  was  born.  Forty-two  states 
preceded  Louisiana  with  a  state  duck  stamp 
program,  but  few  were  as  eagerly  anticipated 
by  hunters  and  collectors  of  duck  stamps  and 
prints  as  Louisiana's  "First  of  State". 

The  Louisiana  Waterfowl  Conservation 
Stamp  and  Print  Program  was  designed  to 
generate  much-needed  revenue  for  the  con- 
servation, enhancement,  protection  and  ac- 
quisition of  valuable  wetland  habitat  to  bene- 
fit the  vast  numbers  of  ducks  and  geese  that 
winter  in  Louisiana.  Money  derived  from  the 
sale  of  stamps  to  duck  hunters  and  limited 
edition  reproductions  of  the  art  to  collectors 
is  deposited  in  the  Duck  Stamp  Fund  to  be 
used  solely  for  the  protection  and  enhance- 
ment of  wetlands  in  Louisiana.  These  dedi- 
cated funds  cannot  be  spent  for  any  other 
purpose. 

Louisiana  "First  of  State"  art  prints  were 
extremely  well  received  by  collectors.  David 
Noll's  portrayal  of  two  blue-wings  over  Sal- 
vador Wildlife  Management  Area  has  be- 
come the  largest-selling  state  duck  stamp  print 
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in  history.  Over  18,000  prints  have  been  sold 
to  date  and  revenue  generated  for  Louisi- 
ana's Duck  Stamp  and  Print  Program  for  the 
first  year  will  exceed  $1,000,000.  Louisiana  is 
guaranteed  a  successful  continuing  series  with 
Elton  Louviere's  "Willow  Island  Green  Wings." 

The  Louisiana  Department  of  Wildlife  and 
Fisheries  has  traditionally  had  an  aggressive 
wetland  acquisition  program.  Funds  from  the 
Duck  Stamp  Program  will  add  to  those  al- 
readv  dedicated  to  wetland  acquisition  and 
management.  Wildlife  biologists  are  presently 
inspecting  various  tracts  of  land  to  determine 
priorities  for  acquisition.  Two  tracts  have 
already  been  identified  for  possible  purchase 
with  duck  stamp  money.  Negotiations  are 
underway  to  acquire  approximately  3,000  acres 
of  wetlands  using  duck  stamp  funds  as  the 
major  source  of  funding. 

The  benefits  derived  from  wetland  habi- 
tats can  be  particularly  appreciated  by  Lou- 
isianans.  In  these  times  of  depressed  water- 
fowl populations  and  the  continued  loss  of 
coastal  wetlands,  it  is  more  important  than 
ever  that  everyone  pitch  in  to  stop  these  de- 
clines. Through  purchases  of  duck  stamps 
and  prints,  you  as  an  individual  will  contrib- 
ute to  this  worthy  cause  and  receive  a  valu- 
able art  print  in  the  process. 


Shown  is  the  1990  duck 
stamp  print  by  Louisiana 
artist  Elton  Louviere  titled 
"Willow  Island  Green 
Wings."  A  numbered  print 
can  be  obtained  from  most 
local  art  dealers. 
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Responsive  Management: 


Listening  to  the  People 


Overwhelmingly,  Louisianans  think 
Wildlife  and  Fisheries  should  be 
doing  more  even  though  it  will 
require  additional  expenditures 
and,  furthermore,  they're  willing  to  pay  for  it. 
These  conclusions  came  from  a  statewide 
public  opinion  survey  conducted  by  Wildlife 
and  Fisheries  as  part  of  Louisiana's  involve- 
ment in  a  national  project  aptly  dubbed  Re- 
sponsive Management. 

Responsive  Management  was  initially 
conceived  in  the  Western  Association  and 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Agencies  and  is  designed  to 
enable  fish  and  wildlife  agency  managers  to 
identify  the  needs  and  desires  of  their  con- 
stituents and  act  appropriately  to  meet  those 
needs  and  desires. 

The  project's  philosophy  is  best  summed 
up  in  a  quote  taken  from  the  best  seller  "In 
Search  of  Excellence".  This  book  looked  at 
America's  most  successful  companies  and  ex- 
amined what  was  special  about  them  that 
made  them  so  successful.  "The  excellent 
companies  really  are  close  to  their  customers. 
That's  it.  Other  companies  talk  about  it;  the 
excellent  companies  do  it."  It's  a  philosophy 
whereby  government  begins  to  look  at  and  be 


"The  Department  of 
Wildlife  and  Fisheries 
uses  its  money  and  per- 
sonnel to  support  a  wide 
variety  of  programs.  Re- 
alizing that  to  increase 
any  of  these  programs 
will  require  additional  ex- 
penditures, would  you 
please  tell  me  your 
support  for  the  following 
programs."  All  programs 
are  asked  as  increases, 
for  example,  "What  about 
increasing  safety 
education  programs  for 
boaters."  The  results  of 
this  series  of  questions 
are  presented  in  the  graph 
at  right  for  the  general 
population  and  for  hunters 
and  fishermen. 


Support  for  Program  Expansion 
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responsive  to  their  constituents  in  much  the 
same  way  that  companies  look  at  and  are  re- 
sponsive to  their  customers. 

Louisiana's  statewide  public  attitude  sur- 
vey was  conducted  as  the  pilot  test  of  the 
program  and  was  funded  by  a  $20,000  grant 
from  the  National  Fish  and  Wildlife  Founda- 
tion. Louisiana  was  one  of  two  states  selected 
to  pilot  the  project. 

The  survey  had  two  objectives.  To  iden- 
tify, by  constituency  groups,  the  support  for 
expansion  of  various  programs  of  Wildlife 
and  Fisheries  and  to  identify,  by  constituency 
groups,  support  for  and  opposition  to  a  vari- 
ety of  funding  mechanisms  which  would 
provide  a  stable  source  of  revenue  dedicated 
to  the  Department. 

It  was  conducted  in  November  1989  dur- 
ing which  time  1,574  usable  interviews  were 
completed.  The  general  population  portion 
of  the  survey  achieved  a  95  percent  confi- 
dence limit  with  margins  of  error  ranging 
from  1.5  to  2.6  percent. 

Guidance  in  survey  construction  and 
administration  were  provided  by  the  Respon- 
sive Management  project  contractors,  Dr. 
Steven  Kellert  of  Yale  Universitv  and  Dr.  Ed 
Carpenter  and  Dr.  Bill  Shaw  of  the  University 
of  Arizona.  Statistical  guidance  was  pro- 
vided Dr.  Vernon  Wright  of  the  Experimental 
Statistics  Department,  School  of  Agriculture, 
Louisiana  State  University. 

Results  of  the  survey  are  depicted  in  the 
accompanying  charts  and  graphs. 

Survey  Result  Highlights 

—  80  percent  of  Louisianans  are  served  di- 
rectly by  Wildlife  and  Fisheries.  That  is  thev 
hunt,  fish,  own  a  boat,  commercial  fish  or  trap 
and /or  actively  engage  in  non-consumptive 
wildlife  activities  (birdwatching,  wildlife 
watching  and  feeding,  etc.). 

—  31  percent  of  Louisianans  consider  them- 
selves hunters. 

—  60  percent  of  Louisianans  consider  them- 
selves fishermen. 

—  12  percent  of  Louisianans  derive  at  least 
part  of  their  income  from  use  of  wildlife 
(commercial  fishing,  trapping,  etc.). 

—  48  percent  of  Louisianans  actively  engage 
in  non-consumptive  wildlife  activities. 

—  22  percent  of  Louisianans  visited  another 
state  to  hunt,  fish  or  view  wildlife  in  the  past 
12  months. 

—  Over  90  percent  of  Louisianans  feel  Wild- 


life and  Fisheries  should  increase  a  number  of 
their  activities  even  though  such  increases 
would  result  in  increased  expenditures. 
—  Support  among  Louisianans  for  an  alterna- 
tive stable  funding  source  ran  as  high  as  76 
percent. 

The  graph  below  clearly  illustrates  the  major  contribut- 
ing factor  to  LDWF's  current  financial  situation.  Total 
revenues  of  the  department  (which  is  traditionally  self- 
funded)  declined  from  the  upper  $40  million  range  to  a 
low  of  $33  million  in  1986-87  and  have  stabilized  in  the 
S36-S37  million  range.  Over  that  same  period,  mineral 
revenues  have  declined  from  $23  million  to  $7  million 
and  the  percentage  of  LDWF's  budget  derived  from 
mineral  revenues  has  declined  from  49  percent  to  18 
percent. 

LDWF    Revenues 


Mineral    Revenues    (M) 
Total    Revenues    (M) 
Percent   Mineral 
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"Please  indicate  your  support  for  the  following  sources  of  increased  funding  dedicated 
to  operating  the  Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries."  The  results  of  this  series  of 
questions  are  presented  in  the  graph  above.  Dedication  of  a  small  portion  of  existing 
sales  taxes  equal  to  the  amount  of  sales  tax  generated  from  sales  of  hunting,  fishing  and 
other  outdoor  equipment  received  the  highest  level  of  support,  76  percent. 
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SpeciesProfile 


Close  to  extinction  in 
1960  owing  largely  to  the 
use  of  pesticides,  Louisi- 
ana's brown  pelican  has 
made  a  comeback. 
Weather  remains  a 
problem:  Last  winter's 
severe  freeze  and  flood 
conditions  in  March  have 
forced  the  bird  to  attempt  a 
third  nesting  cycle  this 
season. 


BY  DAWN  deBOER 

long  the  Atlantic  Coast  from  the  Carolinas  to  the  Florida  Keys,  wrapping  the  Gulf 
shores  of  Louisiana  and  Texas  to  northern  Mexico,  a  dying  breed  lingers. 

The  brown  pelican,  an  endangered  species  since  1970,  weathers  a  changing  sea 
of  time  and  circumstance  with  the  salt  of  an  old  sea  captain.  But  its  broad  wings  and 
gular  pouch  silhouette  a  breed  vanishing  in  number  and  range  from  the  Gulf  shores. 

Tens  of  thousands  once  followed  the  Louisiana  coast  like  a  permanent  resident  inflight, 
winging  a  natural-born  calling  as  Louisiana's  state  bird.  Then  nature  and  man  interfered. 

Disturbances  of  nesting  colonies  by  man  and  environment  left  Louisiana  populations 
dwindling  by  the  late  1950s.  Their  numbers  were  four  by  1960,  last  known  nesting  by  native 
Louisiana  birds  the  following  year. 

In  the  last  two  decades,  studies  reported  principal  loss  to  pesticide  poisoning.  The  poison 
endrin  measured  high  levels  in  the  bodies  of  an  estimated  40  percent  of  the  dead. 

One  system  breaks  another.  Absorbed  in  the  food  chain  of  feeding  areas,  the  accumulative 
effect  of  poisons  such  as  chlorinated  hydrocarbon  residues  DDT  and  DDE,  take  their  toll  on  the 
reproductive  system  of  the  brown  pelican. 

First  telltale  of  the  toxins'  long-term  effect  on  the  bird  is  eggshell  thinning.  Digested  toxins 
store  in  the  pelican's  fatty  tissues.  When  the  fat  is  metabolized,  the  pesticide  is  released,  and 
the  pelican's  ability  to  produce  a  thick  shell  is  reduced.  The  weight  of  parent  birds  crush  many 
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before  incubation's  complete,  a  problem  more 
acute  at  the  northern  Atlantic  Coast  end  of  the 
pelicans'  range. 

Last  winter's  record  freeze  proved  an 
environmental  disaster  to  nesting  pelicans  in 
Louisiana.  With  water  temperatures  measur- 
ing below  32  degrees  for  more  than  100  hours, 
the  chill  factor  initially  killed  30  to  50  adult 
and  immature  brown  pelicans. 

At  Queen  Bess  pelican  colony,  the  largest 
of  three  colonies  now  reestablished  along  the 
Louisiana  coastal  region,  nesting  begins  by 
early  October.  Several  hundred  eggs  and 
hatchlings  were  killed  by  the  Christmas  freeze. 

Frostbite  and  infection  to  bill,  pouch,  leg 
and  feet  hindered  feeding  and  resulted  in  the 
crippling  and  eventual  death  of  as  many  as 
250  more  adult  and  immature  brown  peli- 
cans. 

Persistent  birds,  brown  pelicans  renest 
throughout  the  nesting  season  which,  for  some 
flocks,  extends  into  April  and  sometimes  June. 
The  Queen  Bess  colony  initiated  a  second 
nesting  after  recouping  from  fatal  December. 
But  the  March  flooding  of  coastal  Louisiana 
left  Queen  Bess  colony's  second  attempt  to 
renest  underwater.  A  third  nesting  is  now 
underway. 

There  are  three  nesting  colonies  of  brown 
pelicans  in  Louisiana  —  Queen  Bess  Island  in 
Bakataria  Bay  near  Grand  Isle,  North  Island 
of  the  Chandeleur  chain  and  Last  Island  of 
Isles  Dernieres.  About  1,500  pairs  nest  annu- 
ally on  Queen  Bess  and  North  Island.  Only 
250  nest  on  Last  Island,  the  most  recent  and 
smallest  of  the  colonies  and  the  first  homing 
of  born-in-Louisiana  pelicans. 

A  large  bird  with  long  bill  and  large  pouch 
at  its  throat,  the  brown  pelican  (Pelecanus 
occidentalis  carolinensis)  soars  with  the  wind 
barely  inches  above  the  surf.  Flying  low  over 
the  tide,  the  bird  scouts  shallow  waters  for 
prey,  wheeling  headfirst  into  the  water  in 
sighting  food.  This  feat  takes  the  bird  from 
heights  of  up  to  70  feet  to  plunge-dive  below 
the  water's  surface,  a  feeding  skill  the  brown 
pelican  masters  beyond  the  breakers. 

A  diet  entirely  of  fish,  including  menha- 
den, mullet,  sardines  and  pinfish,  pelicans 
feed  day  and  night,  generally  early  morning 
and  late  afternoon  or  on  a  rising  tide.  The 
pelican  is  also  the  notable  scavenger  of  the  sea 
and  will  alter  its  feeding  patterns  to  check  out 
vessels,  marinas  and  fishing  piers  as  viable 
food  resources. 

The  brown  pelican  actually  sports  black 
belly  with  gray  wings  and  back,  white  head 


and  neck.  The  color  of  mating  season  brings 
out  a  cinnamon  brown  shading  at  the  nape  of 
the  neck;  the  head  turns  yellow  and  the  gular 
pouch  a  shade  of  green. 

Courtship  is  a  male  ritual  behavior,  a  slow 
circling  of  the  motionless  female  with  an  un- 
wieldly  heavy-footed  tread  while  he  lifts  his 
wings  slightly  and  tilts  his  head  far  back  —  an 
activity  confined  mostly  to  the  nest  site. 

Pelicans  first  nest  successfully  when  three 
years  old.  The  male  brings  nesting  material  to 
the  female  who  builds  the  nest.  Colonial 
nesters,  the  majority  select  small  coastal  is- 
lands in  salt  or  brackish  water,  lying  land- 
ward of  barrier  islands  or  reefs  where  nests 
are  protected  from  surf  and  ocean  storms. 
Ideally,  colonies  are  established  on  offshore 
islands  protected  from  flooding,  human  dis- 
turbance and  terrestrial  predators  such  as 
raccoons. 

Nests  are  build  on  the  ground  or  in  trees 
and  shrubbery.  Florida  pelicans  nest  primar- 
ily in  mangrove  trees.  Texas  pelicans  head  for 
small  islets  in  open  sandy  areas  or  in  dense, 
low  shrubs.  Louisiana  pelicans  nest  on  the 
ground. 

Nests  vary  in  size  and  structure  from 
remnants  of  old  nests  to  a  large,  well-built 
weaving  of  sticks,  reeds,  straw,  palmetto  leaves 
and  grasses.  Tree  nest  samples  show  a  firm 
building  on  stick-like  platforms  securely  in- 
terwoven with  branches  of  the  supporting 
tree. 

Nesting  kicks  off  the  breeding  season  which 
varies  by  location.  Nesting  begins  in  Louisi- 
ana and  Florida  as  early  as  October  and  as  late 
as  May  in  South  Carolina. 

Normal  clutch  size  is  two  to  three  eggs  of 
snowy  white  when  first  laid,  turning  a  dul- 
lish, dirty  tint  during  the  30-day  incubation 
period.  Both  parents  share  in  the  nest  warm- 
ing and  chick-raising  duties. 

Estimates  indicate  1.2  to  1.5  fledglings  per 
nesting  effort  are  necessary  to  keep  the  peli- 
can population  long  lived.  Less  would  doom 
the  species  to  extinction. 

In  1968,  the  Louisiana  Department  of 
Wildlife  and  Fisheries  Commission  and  Flor- 
ida Game  and  Fresh  Water  Fish  Commission 
initiated  a  cooperative  program  between  the 
states  to  restore  the  brown  pelican  to  its  natu- 
ral range  by  reestablishing  a  breeding  popu- 
lation in  Louisiana.  The  next  22  years  saw 
more  than  1,200  young  birds  from  the  Atlan- 
tic and  Gulf  coasts  of  Florida  released  along 
the  Louisiana  coastline.  Today,  current  popu- 
lation estimates  are  8,000  to  10,000. 


Louisiana  pelicans  nest  on 
the  ground.  Two  or  three 
eggs  are  laid  from  which 
snowy-white  chicks  are 
born.  Parents  share  the 
duties  of  warming  the  nest 
and  feeding  the  chicks. 
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Behind  the  Badge 

BY  CAPT.  KEITH  LaCAZE 

The  spring  and  summer  months  offer 
excellent  fishing  throughout  Louisiana.  It 
is  the  height  of  the  fishing  "season"  and 
just  about  everyone  will  go  out  for  some 
fishing  activity.  Most  people  will  pursue 
gamefish  such  as  bass,  bream  and  crap- 
pie.  They  will  fish  with  the  standard  assort- 
ment of  rods  and  reels  and  enjoy  one  of 
the  most  relaxing  and  stress-relieving  forms 
of  recreation  known. 

A  comparatively  small  number  of  people 
will  pursue  recreational  fishing  from  a 
somewhat  different  approach.  They  will 
fish  with  gear  or  tackle  more  commonly 
associated  with  commercial  fishing.  The 
species  they  will  seek  are  commonly  iden- 
tified as  commercial  fish  and  will  include 
catfish,  buffalo  fish  and  freshwater  drum. 

For  various  reasons,  these  fishermen 
prefer  to  use  gear  such  as  hoop  nets  and 
slat  traps  instead  of  rods  and  reels.  Some 
enjoy  practicing  skills  involved  in  trap  and 
net  fishing  which  were  handed  down  from 
commercial  fishing  fathers  and  grandfa- 
thers. Others  are  limited  in  the  time  they 
can  spend  on  the  water  and  like  the  idea  of 
having  a  net  or  trap  doing  the  fishing  for 
them.  The  gear  can  be  retrieved  with  the 
catch  when  time  is  available.  The  group 
also  includes  retired  commercial  fisher- 
men who  have  kept  a  few  nets  or  traps 
and  wish  to  continue  fishing  on  a  limited 
basis  for  their  own  table. 

Commercial  license  authorizes  the 
sale  of  the  catch  as  well  as  the  use  of  gear 
and  is  somewhat  expensive.  As  an  alter- 
native, a  gear  fisherman  fishing  for  home 
consumption  can  obtain  a  recreational 
gear  license.  This  license  costs  less  than 
a  commercial  license  and  permits  the  holder 
to  use  a  limited  amount  of  gear.  It  does 
not  authorize  the  sale  of  one's  catch. 

A  recreational  gear  license  authorizes 
the  licensee  to  use  certain  types  of  gear. 
For  example,  up  to  five-hoop  nets  may  be 
fished  with  a  recreational  gear  license  at  a 
cost  of  $20  for  residents  and  $40  for  non- 
residents.  The  recreational  gear  license 


Photo  by  Carla  Faulkner 

Safari  Club  Choices:  The  Safari  Club  International  each  year  selects  a  wildlife 
agent  as  Officer  of  the  Year.  Robert  Outhu  (left)  and  Roy  Chauvin  (right)  were 
selected  for  1988  and  1989  respectively.  With  the  agents  when  they  received  their 
plaques  recently  was  LDWF  Chief  of  Enforcement  Col.  Winton  Vidrine  (center). 


is  required  in  addition  to  the  basic  fishing 
license  and  saltwater  angler's  license,  where 
applicable. 

Slat  traps  (maximum  of  five),  crab 
traps  (maximum  of  1 0),  shrimp  trawls  (not 
exceeding  16  feet  in  length),  and  oyster 
tongs  are  the  only  other  types  of  gear 
which  may  be  used  as  recreational  gear. 
The  cost  of  the  licenses  for  residents  and 
non-residents  respectively  are:  $20  and 
$40  for  slat  traps;  $10  and  $20  for  crab 
traps;  $25  and  $50  for  shrimp  trawl  and  $5 
and  $1 0  per  tong  for  oyster  tongs.  Effec- 
tive July  1 , 1 990,  all  persons  harvesting  or 
possessing  oysters  in  state  waters  must 
purchase  an  oyster  harvester  license  in 
addition  to  all  other  licenses  required. 
Remember,  too,  that  all  persons  on  a  boat 
containing  oysters  must  be  fully  licensed. 

Recreational  gear  licenses  are  issued 
for  one  specific  type  of  gear  or  tackle  and 
are  not  transferable  to  different  gear  or  to 
another  person.  For  example,  a  recrea- 
tional gear  license  for  hoop  nets  would  be 
for  hoop  nets  only  and  would  not  allow  the 
holder  to  fish  slat  traps  or  a  combination  of 
slat  traps  and  hoop  nets.  A  person  wish- 
ing to  fish  two  types  of  gear,  such  as  hoop 
nets  and  slat  traps,  would  be  required  to 
purchase  two  gear  licenses,  one  for  hoop 
nets,  one  for  slat  traps.  The  gear  license 
also  allows  only  the  person  whose  name 
appears  on  the  license  to  fish  gear.  It 
cannot  be  used  by  anyone  else. 

A  gear  license  is  required  by  all  per- 


sons using  recreational  gear  with  no  ex- 
ceptions or  exemptions.  However,  resi- 
dents and  non-residents  under  16  years 
of  age,  and  residents  60  years  of  age  and 
over  can  get  a  recreational  gear  license 
without  having  a  basic  fishing  license. 

It  is  important  to  remember  that  gear 
fishermen  must  abide  by  all  sport  fishing 
regulations.  Size  and  creel  limits  apply 
and  there  is  a  100  pound  (head-on)  daily 
limit  per  boat  when  shrimping.  Be  sure  to 
remember  that  all  freshwater  game  fish 
(black  bass,  white  bass,  yellow  bass,  striped 
bass,  crappie  and  bream)  caught  in  any 
type  gear  must  be  returned  immediately 
to  the  water  from  which  taken  without 
avoidable  injury.  Also,  there  is  no  recrea- 
tional gear  provision  for  gill  nets. 

At  no  time  may  a  recreational  gear 
fisherman  sell  his  catch  regardless  of  the 
fact  that  he  is  taking  commercial  species. 

If  you  are  looking  for  a  new  twist  to 
your  fishing  techniques,  you  may  wish  to 
obtain  the  proper  licenses  and  try  fishing 
with  some  of  the  gear  mentioned  here. 
Gear  fishing  is  a  fascinating  activity  with  a 
lot  of  skill  involved. 

Knowing  when  and  where  to  set  gear 
makes  all  the  difference  in  the  success  of 
the  fisherman.  Be  sure  to  check  with  your 
nearest  Wildlife  Enforcement  Agent  for 
specific  regulations  in  your  area.  He  can 
also  give  you  or  tell  you  where  to  obtain 
application  forms  and  how  to  fill  them  out 
properly.  □ 
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Commissioner  Appointed 

Oyster  farmer  Peter  G.  Vujnovich  Sr.  of 
New  Orleans  has  been  appointed  by  Gov. 
Buddy  Roemer  to  a  six-year  term  on  the 
Louisiana  Wildlife  and  Fisheries 
Commission,  the  policy-making  body  of 
the  Louisiana  Department  of  Wildlife  and 
Fisheries.  Vujnovich's  appointment  filled 
a  vacancy  created  by  the  departure  of 
Dale  Vinet  of  Delcambre,  whose  term 
expired. 

Vujnovich,  68,  widely  known  in  the 
Crescent  City  as  the  proprietor  of  Capt. 
Pete's  Oysters  at  1731  N.  Rampart  St.,  is 
in  the  oyster  harvesting  business  with  two 
sons  and  is  regarded  as  a  leader  in  the 

seafood  industry. 


LDWF  Receives  Honor 

The  Louisiana  Department  of  Wildlife  and 
Fisheries,  along  with  only  two  other  states, 
Illinois  and  Virginia,  has  been  commended 
by  the  National  Shooting  Sports  Founda- 
tion for  its  observance  of  National  Hunting 
and  Fishing  Day. 

The  department  was  awarded  a  plaque 
for  "outstanding  efforts  in  providing  the 
general  public  with  a  better  understanding 
of  the  sportsmen's  important  and  historic 
role  in  conservation." 

National  Hunting  and  Fishing  Day,  an 
annual  event,  was  celebrated  in  Louisiana 
last  Sept.  23  with  a  series  of  outdoor  gath- 
erings at  Minden,  Monroe,  Alexandria  and 
Baton  Rouge. 


Oyster  Strike  Force  Formed 

The  Louisiana  Department  of  Wildlife  and 
Fisheries  has  formed  an  oyster  strike  force 
to  enforce  oyster  regulations  in  the  state's 
coastal  areas. 

According  to  Col.  Winton  Vidrine,  chief 
of  enforcement  for  the  department,  the 
primary  objective  in  forming  the  strike 
force  is  to  provide  immediate  response  to 
complaints  of  oyster  violations.  The  strike 
force  is  a  covert  operation,  he  said,  so  its 
activities  most  often  will  be  carried  out 


undercover.  New  positions  were  created 
to  make  up  the  strike  force,  and  LDWF  en- 
forcement agents  have  been  chosen  to  fill 
them.  The  agents  will  receive  extensive 
training  in  specific  techniques  pertaining 
to  oyster  enforcement.  They  will  also 
receive  new  unmarked  vehicles,  boats 
outfitted  with  Loran  and  radar  and  other 
modern  equipment  such  as  night  scopes. 
The  operations  and  salaries  of  the  strike 
force  agents  are  being  financed  with  reve- 
nues from  the  oyster  harvesters'  license. 


Tarpon  Club  Active 

Members  and  guests  of  the  Louisiana 
Tarpon  Club  caught  166  tarpon  in  1989- 
and  released  105  of  them,  reports  club 
president  Pepper  Scheffler. 

The  largest  fish  of  the  year,  weighing 
208  pounds,  was  caught  by  Dave  Ballay  of 
the  Venice  Marine. 

The  LTC  held  its  28th  Annual  Conven- 
tion in  March  in  Houma  where  new  offi- 
cers for  1990-91  were  elected.  They  are 
Pepper  Scheffler,  president;  Debbie  Bal- 
lay, vice-president;  Nancy  Liebkemann, 
secretary;  and  Brenda  Strohmeyer,  treas- 
urer. 

LDWF  Personnel  Recognized 

Four  Louisiana  Wildlife  and  Fisheries 
personnel  were  recognized  at  the  joint 
annual  meeting  of  the  Louisiana  Wildlife 
Federation  and  the  Louisiana  Wildlife  Bi- 
ologists Association  held  in  Gonzales  in 
March. 

The  LWF  named  Wade  Byrd,  Assis- 
tant to  the  Secretary  of  the  Louisiana 
Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries,  the 
"Professional  Conservationist  of  the  Year." 
Byrd,  of  Greenwell  Springs,  received  the 
award  for  implementing  several  progres- 
sive and  innovative  programs  at  the  de- 
partment in  1989. 

David  Richard,  a  biologist  with  the  Fur 
and  Refuge  Division  at  Rockefeller  Wild- 
life Refuge,  was  awarded  the  biologists 
association's  first  Outstanding  Field  Bi- 
ologist Award  for  outstanding  accomplish- 
ments in  the  field  of  wildlife  and/or  fisher- 
ies management  research.  He  was  pre- 
sented this  award  for  his  contribution  to 
the  design,  implementation  and  develop- 
ment of  operational  techniques  for  the 
modern  flap  gate/stop  log  water  control 
structure. 

Vincent  Guillory,  employed  by  the 
Marine  Fisheries  Division,  was  presented 
a  Publication  Award  in  the  Fisheries  Cate- 


gory for  his  research  paper  entitled  An 
Evaluation  of  Different  Escape  Vents  in 
Blue  Crab  Traps.  His  paper  was  pub- 
lished in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Louisiana 
Academy  of  Science  in  1989. 

Ted  Joanen,  employed  by  Fur  and 
Refuge  Division  at  Rockefeller  Wildlife 
Refuge,  was  presented  a  Publication  Award 
in  the  Game  Category  for  his  contribution 
to  a  paper  entitled  Southern  Coastal 
Marshes  and  Lakes  which  appeared  in 
the  text  entitled  Habitat  Management  for 
Migrating  and  Wintering  Waterfowl  in  North 
America. 


Seized  Nets  Disposed  Of 

Enforcement  agents  for  the  Louisiana 
Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries  re- 
cently disposed  of  several  truck  loads  of 
nets  to  clear  warehouses  of  seized  equip- 
ment. 

Wildlife  and  Fisheries  Commission 
regulations  on  seizure  and  forfeiture  ef- 
fective July  20,  1989,  state  in  part  that 
nets  which  have  been  forfeited  or  which 
are  unclaimed  for  a  period  of  three  years, 
will  be  destroyed  upon  the  determination 
by  the  chief  of  enforcement  that  sale  is  not 
economically  feasible  because  of  the  value 
of  the  items,  transportation  costs  or  other 
factors.  The  regulations  also  state  that  all 
unattended  nets  which  remain  unclaimed 
for  a  period  of  30  days  will  be  sold,  used  or 
destroyed. 

The  recent  disposal  of  nets  involved 
dumping  and  burying  approximately  2  million 
linear  feet  of  net  at  a  sanitary  land  fill  in 
New  Orleans. 


LDWF  enforcement  agents  dispose  of 
confiscated  nets  at  land  fill. 
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Bluegills  Bitin'  in  the  Rain 


FUNN 
SIDE 


BY  GLYNN  HARRIS 

I  enjoy  listening  to  good  country 
music  almost  as  much  as  I  like  to  hunt 
and  fish  and  do  other  stuff  in  the 
outdoors.  Somehow,  I  find  them  in- 
ter-related...country  music  and  the 
outdoors. 

For  example,  I  was  cleaning  out 
my  tackle  box  the  other  day  while 
listening  to  the  radio,  and  it  occurred 
to  me  just  how  country  music  and  the 
outdoors  fit  together  like  a  hand  in  a 
glove. 

Somehow,  I  just  can't  see  heavy 
metal  rocker  Alice  Cooper  being  in- 
terested in  the  outdoors  except  maybe 
to  catch  some  bats  whose  little  heads 
he  loves  to  bite  off. 

But  country  music  stars.. .now  that's 
another  story.  Even  artists'  names  fit 
the  picture.. .Eddie  RABBIT,  Bobby 
BARE,  George  "POSSUM"  Jones.  And 
what  about  Ronnie  DOVE,  Eddie 
RAVEN  and  the  late  Marty  ROBBINS? 

My  tackle  box  and  its  contents 
started  me  thinking  about  how  much 
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"The  fish  only  bite  twice  a  day  here. 
Once  before  we  get  here  and  again 
after  we  leave. " 


money  I  spend  annually  on  hunting 
and  fishing  equipment.  But  I  imagine 
country  music  stars  like  Ray  PRICE, 
Charlie  RICH,  Johnny  CASH  and 
Johnny  PAYCHECK  have  some  of  the 
finest  hunting  and  fishing  gear  around. 

I'm  on  a  roll  here,  so  let's  keep  this 
little  name  game  going.  I  can  imagine 
there  is  a  fellow  up  in  Kansas  who  has 
invented  the  ultimate  in  fishing  lines 
—  they  never  break  or  wear  out.  Eve- 
rybody knows  him  as  the  Wichita 
LINEman. 

Another  angler  finds  it  hard  to 
sleep  the  night  before  a  fishing  trip.  In 
his  dreams,  he  catches  lunker  large- 
mouths  hand  over  fist.  As  he  dreams, 
he  hums  a  tune,  and  the  melody  goes 
something  like  this:  "I'm  lying  here 
with  LUNKERS  on  my  mind." 

This  time  of  year  can  be  a  real 
challenge  for  serious  anglers.  Just  when 
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you  get  a  free  hour  to  head  for  the 
lake,  the  skies  open  up  and  you  hear 
yourself  singing  a  mournful,  RAIN- 
DROPS KEEP  FALLING  ON  MY 
HEAD.  But  you  keep  fishing  because 
some  good  ole  boy  told  you  about 
BLUEGILLS  BITIN'  IN  THE  RAIN. 

My  favorite  country  song  with  an 
outdoor  slant  is  the  one  about  the  two 
possum  hunters  who  had  hunted  all 
night  long  without  success.  In  their 
desperation,  they  decided  to  settle  for 
just  about  anything  to  bring  home 
since  the  possums  weren't  cooperat- 
ing. As  they  fought  their  way  through 
the  brush  just  before  dawn,  they  were 
heard  singing  a  George  Strait  ditty, 
"ARMADILLOS  by  Morning." 

One  final  note:  Wouldn't  it  be  swell 
to  stay  FARON  YOUNG  instead  of 
WAYLON  about  having  the  WILLIES 
and  looking  so  HAGGARD? 
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Catfish  Creole  Style 

6  catfish  fillets,  5  to  6  ounces  each 

Salt 

Cayenne  pepper 

2  cups  chopped  onions 

1  cup  chopped  bell  pepper 

1/2  cup  chopped  celery 

4  tablespoons  butter 

1  16-ounce  can  whole  tomatoes 

2  bay  leaves 
1  tablespoon 
Worcestershire  sauce 
Couple  dashes  of  hot  sauce 
6  lemon  slices 

1/2  cup  minced  parsley 

Rub  the  fillets  well  with  salt  and 
pepper.  In  a  large  black  iron  skillet,  saute 
the  onions,  bell  pepper  and  celery  in 
butter  until  vegetables  are  wilted.  Add  the 
tomatoes,  bay  leaves,  Worcestershire 
sauce  and  hot  sauce.  Cook  over  a  medium 
fire  for  15  to  20  minutes,  stirring 
occasionally.  Add  the  catfish  fillets,  cover 
and  lower  fire.  Let  simmer  for  about  10 
minutes  or  until  fish  flakes. 

To  serve,  remove  the  fish  with  a 


spatula  to  serving  plates,  garnish  with 
lemon  slices  and  minced  parsley.  Serve 
the  sauce  with  steamed  rice  on  the  side. 
Serves  6. 

Catfish  Amandine 

6  5-  to  6-ounce  catfish  fillets 
Salt  and  cayenne  pepper 
5  egg  whites 
3  tablespoons  cornstarch 

2  cups  slivered  almonds 

3  tablespoons  butter 
Oil  for  deep  frying 

Rub  the  catfish  well  with  salt  and 
pepper.  Set  aside.  Lightly  beat  egg  whites 
until  foamy.  Blend  together  the  beaten 
egg  whites  with  the  cornstarch.  In  a 
skillet,  melt  the  butter  and  add  the 
almonds,  browning  slightly  over  a 
medium  fire.  Remove  and  allow  to  cool. 
In  a  blender  or  food  processor,  grind  the 
almonds  finely.  Dip  the  catfish  fillets  in 
the  egg  white  and  cornstarch  mixture  and 
then  roll  them  in  the  crushed  almonds. 
Deep  fry  until  thev  pop  up  to  the  top. 

Drain  on  paper  towels.  To  serve,  gar- 
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nish  with  a  sprig  of  parsley  and  a  wedge 
of  lemon.  Serves  6. 


Leek  and  Mushroom  Soup 

2  tablespoons  butter 

1  leek,  well  cleaned  and  chopped 
1/2  pounds  fresh  mushrooms,  sliced 

2  tablespoons  flour 

3  1/2  cups  hot  strong  chicken  stock 
1/2  cup  heavy  cream 

1/2  teaspoon  tarragon 

1  tablespoon  parsley,  minced 

Salt  and  pepper 

Melt  the  butter  in  a  pot  and  add  the 
chopped  leek.  Saute  over  moderate  heat 
for  3  minutes  and  add  the  mushrooms. 
Continue  to  cook,  stirring  from  time  to 
time,  for  3  to  4  minutes.  Add  the  flour, 
continuing  to  stir— the  flour/mushroom 
mixture  might  ball  up  a  bit,  but  continue 
to  cook  and  stir  for  3  to  4  minutes.  Add  the 
hot  stock  and  stir  until  the  liquid  boils. 
Reduce  heat  and  simmer  for  10  minutes. 
Add  the  cream,  tarragon  and  parsley  and 
return  to  simmer.  Serves  4. 
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